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One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a rep- 


' resentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 





his community by selling life insurance. 
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When | first broke into life insurance the big problem 
was how to get people to take advantage of it. Then it 
struck me that I was approaching people from the wrong 
point of view. That was to make money for mysel!. | 
suddenly realized that insurance was just as important 
to society as medicine or law—that its function is to help 
assure the economic “health” of the community — and 
that insurance is the easiest and most sensible way for 
the average man to make his future secure. 

When you approach a prospect on that basis—when 
what benefits him most is your primary aim—your own 
rewards come automatically. And one of those rewards 
is the warm feeling you enjoy from helping people to 
help themselves. 

Bennett Wallace, now a junior partner in our lea 
ing law firm is a good example. Ben may never ha\ 
made it if it weren’t for the Equitable Education Endo\ 
ment Plan his father took out when Ben was born. Y: 
see, his father died only a few years later, but Equitab 
took care of Ben’s future. 

I’m glad I’m an insurance man. I’m proud of t! 
regard my friends and neighbors have for me. And |: 
proud of my company. The Equitable Life Assuranc: 
Society is a great organization of men and women who 
work together to help keep our country the best place 
in the world to live in. 
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(000 Omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Change Purt 
Month 1951 1952 1953 1952-53 
| eae $2,032,000 $2,080,000 $2,383,000 15% 
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mn 
Total 10 Months $22,125,000 $25,338,000 $29,573,000 17% ai 
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A Combination Company offering —-pbmaidlastt 2'478,000 3,460,000 Fran 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly a ee $29,450,000* $34,439,000* 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, corres, Camas xeine <a 
Health and Accident, and Credit i oe $1,352,000 $1,470,000 $1,677,000 14% Life 
: econ: 1/291, 1'490,000 1,714, 15% ~—_ 
Life Insurance. | ee 1,557,000 1,728,000 2,170,000 26% iad 
Me aa chctdns 1,510,000 1,747,000 2,088,000 20% ; 
OS ae eee aaa va pores 19% Nati 
NE: Gs catia 1,485,000 1,693, a 24% Trav 
$139,888,773.00 a Gc 1,472,000 1,683,000 1,998,000 19% _ 
i WE. hie viewed 1,467,000 1,574,000 1,833,000 16% 
Life Insurance in force June 30, 1953 Oe 1,292,000 1,604,000 1,774,000 11% 
MS ocnrag baee 1,557,000 1,828,000 1,952,000 7Q% C 
OUR 46TH YEAR OF SERVICE Total 10 Months $14,505,000 $16,513,000 $19,315,000 17% 
NE avovweone 1,556,000 1,682,000 
BN aeecan ees 172, 1,963,000 A 
de ete $19,062,000* $21,788,000* appe 
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TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
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eee 424,000 486,000 534,000 10% St 
Se 486,000 568,000 583,000 3% , 
; MRK tah.cincecconbe 466,000 532,000 543,000 2% CAI 
 “RORPEEES 505,000 575,000 608,000 6% M 
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: St 
r CO sf? Total10 Months $4,525,000 $5,028,000 $5,367,000 7% 
are our specialty oo 453,000» "508,000 HA' 
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Agency Management Association. C 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


‘urnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1953 Range Nov. 
High Low 18, 1953 


Actna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 1154 —_ 
Actna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 86 6744 86 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 5044 44 50 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 70 57% 70 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 175 198 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 123 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 89 5944 _ 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new).. 46 31% 41 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 744 56% 73% 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 630 450 630 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31 2334 27% 
Lite Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 5TY, 6414 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 154 179 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 46 4814 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 61% 50 61% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 807 712 784 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Stuyvesant Lite Ins. C6i. ..sccsiesescicwensensad Allentown, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Midwest Life Insurance’ G0. 6..5:660:6.s:0.6ie.00<:0:00% Lincoln, Neb. 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 

Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. ............... Roanoke, Va. 
GEORGIA Admitted ; 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. .............4/ Allentown, Pa. 
HAWAII Admitted 

Batikers Lite and Casualty Ca. .....0cccscecsces Chicago, II. 

Paciic Mutual Life Ins. Co; ........0:.0:550- Los Angeles, Calif. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 

The Poulsen Insurance Co. of America......... Chicago, IIl. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha...... Omaha, Neb. 

Lafayette. Bile Ins; €ois cccsccccccoccwoss sees Lafayette, Ind. 

National Old Line Life Ins. Co............ Little Rock, Ark. 

Uston lator Life fn: Gov oc ccc cceuiessiceeve Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co. ............3- Pittsfield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha...... Omaha, Neb. 

Girardian fesurance Co. oo. 6.5 oc oceccceccesecs Dallas, Texas 
MINNESOTA Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Co. ..........e.0005 Helena, Mont. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted se 

General American Life Ins. Co. ............. St. Louis, Mo. 
MISSOURI Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Neb. 

Globe Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Continued on page 8) 
For December, 1953 


Continuous Coaching 


ROBERT M. MOORE’s accomplishments with 
Pacific Mutual in 20 months as Agency Super- 
visor at Dallas earned him promotion to the 
home office as Agency Training Supervisor. 
“My General Agent worked with me con- 
stantly, Bob says, ‘and as Supervisor it’s my 
responsibility to see my men get steady 
guidance too. Continuous coaching is the P.M. 
way. It keeps the lags out of production—keeps 


us all on the track?’ 


- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


Hospitalization, 





$139,888,773.00 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1953 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1953 Range Nov. 
High Low 18, 1953 


Actna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 11544 

Actna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 86 67% 86 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 504%4 AY 50 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co... 70 57% 70 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 175 198 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 123 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 89 5944 _ 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new).. 46 31% 41 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... Jay 56%4 73% 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 630 450 630 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31 233% 27% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 574 64144 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 14 179 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 46 481% 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 61% 50 61% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 807 712 784 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 

EN VCSANNG FOO TUBCTG, 5niic soa Scaweaawl Allentown, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Midwest Life Tnsurance Co. 6. ccccccsc cca Lincoln, Neb. 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 

Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. ............... Roanoke, Va. 
GEORGIA Admitted 

Stuyvesant’ Life Insurance Co. .....06ssec0e0ed Allentown, Pa. 
HAWAII Admitted 

Bankers Life and Casualty Ce. osc csicic-cvcs cine Chicago, Ill. 

Paciic Mutual Life Ins. Co... .:...00%0000. Los Angeles, Calif. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 

The Poulsen Insurance Co. of America......... Chicago, IIl. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha...... Omaha, Neb. 

Lee TRO PR. MO von poem avinewesnes ec ees Lafayette, Ind. 

National Old Line Life Ins. Co............ Little Rock, Ark. 

Union Labor Life Ins. Gov .....6650600008006 Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co. .............. Pittsfield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha...... Omaha, Neb. 

CompapGaan Terence Ce. si oss sco cccccsceses Dallas, Texas 
MINNESOTA Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Co. ...........eceee- Helena, Mont. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted ~ 

General American Life Ins. Co. ............. St. Louis, Mo. 
M [SSOURI Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Neb. 

Globe Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Continued on page 8) 
For December, 1953 


Continuous Coaching 


ROBERT M. MOORE’s accomplishments with 
Pacific Mutual in 20 months as Agency Super- 
visor at Dallas earned him ‘promotion to the 
hame office as Agency Training Supervisor. 


"My General Agent worked with me con- 


stantly; Bob says, “and as Supervisor it’s my 


responsibility to see my men get steady 
guidance too. Continyous coaching is the P.M. 
way. It keeps the lags out of production —keeps 


us all on the track?’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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THIS BOOKLET has taken the mumbo-jumbo out 
of partnership insurance. Occidental agents, 
from beginners to veterans, are using its concise 
34-minute presentation to open new partner- 
ship cases and close old ones. “Your Partner 
Can Ruin You” is typical of the effective visual 
sales material Occidental provides its agents. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


SIcidental Life "COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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DECEMBER, 1953 


which make up that intangible but all important phe- 
nomenon known as Agency Morale are given in the 
article on page 25. 





***k Each company has its own training plan and, in 
the main, each feels that the one it has developed is the 
































*** Millions of persons are concerned with the debates 
which will be held in Congress next year on proposed 
revisions in the Social Security program. Much research 
has been conducted and a great volume of information 
compiled on the subject. The final results as well as 
the debates themselves will be of particular interest and 
importance to life insurance men. See Social Security in 
the United States on page 11. 


x**x We are, in this country, fortunate enough to be 
enjoying a period of prosperity the like of which has 
never before been seen, Wages, production and cor- 
porate profits are all at a peak. The pessimism of many 
forecasters since the end of World War II has not been 
borne out by the economic developments of that period. 
This combination of favorable conditions makes this 
time a particularly promising period for life under- 
writers. Moreover, if hopes for permanent peace brighten 
there may well be a resurgence of confidence which will 
sweep us to Even Greater Heights of prosperity than we 
have enjoyed in recent years. See page 12. 

*** It may be strange to some life insurance men who 
have entered the field in recent years to learn how 
comparatively recent is the present formalized program 
of life insurance education. Little was done for the 
field underwriter either educationally or professionally 
prior to 1920. Yet education, when combined with 
industry and professional conduct, is the principal gate- 
way, life-insurancewise, to Expanding Harvests of pros- 
perity and happiness. An account of the progress we 
have made along these lines is on page 15. 

*** Recent years have seen the development of a 
number of improved and experimental coverages and 
methods in the writing of accident and health insurance. 
These include the development of hospital and surgical 
insurance, the broadening and improvement of the 
so-called commercial coverages, the introduction of 
polio insurance and the experimentation in the field of 
major medical or catastrophe expense insurance. A 
review of these Coverage Trends may be found on 
page 21. 

**x* The same architecture, the same understanding of 
hasic elements and the same skill in the use of these 
elements go into the building of an agency with good 
inorale as go into a well kept and successful garden. 
\n appraisal and re-evaluation of seven of the factors 


For December, 1952 





best for its particular needs and aims. On page 31 is 


a description of one which has proved its practicability 


and value through use. It is not claimed to be the best 
possible plan but other companies may want to compare 
it with their own plans and perhaps adopt certain 
features to their own use. The company calls it The 
Golden Triangle career plan. 

**k*x Because of the requirements of a minimum of 
twenty-five employees, many firms formerly found it 
impossible to establish group insurance for their em- 
ployees. This obstacle was overcome by the introduction 
of trade association group insurance plans. These plans 
have proven popular as they offer advantages, not only 
to the employers and their employees, but to the trade 
associations themselves. On page 55 a broker whose 
firm has been a pioneer in developing Association Group 
Plans and is credited with having more such plans in 
operation than any other broker in the field, explains 
the multiple benefits available through such plans. 

xxx Recognizing the widespread interest generated by 
John Appleman’s article in the Reader’s Digest on 
accident and health insurance, we published, in our 
November issue, the memorandum prepared by the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference on that 
article and Mr, Appleman’s defense of his views. In 
his rebuttal Mr. Appleman had occasion to quote briefly 
from remarks addressed to the 1950 annual meeting of 
the International Claim Association by Mr. V. J. Skutt, 
president of the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association. 

Mr. Appleman quoted an incomplete excerpt from 
Mr. Skutt’s remarks and it is necessary, to properly 
develop the point Mr. Skutt was making, that a more 
complete quotation be given. Mr. Skutt noted that 
there are four factors to be taken into consideration when 
a claim is presented: (1) The language of the policy, 
(2) The cause of the claim, (3) The statutory and 
judicial law applicable to it and (4) The economic or 
other outside influences affecting liability. He con- 
tinued: “Recognizing that the suggestion of some for- 
mula or general rule is very much over-simplifying the 
meticulous task of determining liability in doubtful cases, 
it is nevertheless desirable to begin with some sort of a 
general plan to chart a course of procedure, because 
well over ninety percent or thereabouts of our claims 
don’t require any great deal of investigation or study 
except the first observation under these four factors 
and they are paid; but it is these doubtful ones, these 
questionable ones, that cause our headaches in this 
So I think we ought to agree on sort of a 
pattern or course of procedure in reviewing these and 
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EDITORS' CORNER—Continued 


I have suggested that we are confronted, 


that course of procedure, by three alternatives—by a 
Firm position, or a Foolish position, or a Fair position. 


in determining 


“To apply technical bases of forfeiture or litigate to 
the bitter end some debatable, albeit reasonable, defense, 


is to be Firm. 


To ignore some questions affecting 


liability, or to surrender any valuable legal rights merely 
because of threatened litigation or complaint or difficulty 
is to be Foolish. To endeavor to see that each policy- 
owner is paid every dollar to which he sis entitled— 
frequently distinguished from that which he may ask— 
and to undertake the peaceful and friendly adjustment o 


differences regarding liability or the ex 
to be Fair. 


“That company which follows the policy of firmnes: 


will be involved in much avoidable 


unnecessary controversies adversely affecting the con 
fidence of its policyowners and the public. The progres 


of a company adhering to such a pr 
retarded. 


“The company whose claim department follows th: 


course which I have defined as Foolish 
become insolvent. 


“The company whose claim personnel endeavors t: 


be Fair as defined in this discussion 


obligation to the insured public on a sound and satis 


tent thereof, i 


litigation an 


ogram will bh 


will eventuall 


will fulfill its 





factory basis and will grow and prosper accordingly.” 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 5 


NEVADA Admitted 
Continental Life & Accident Ins. Co. ..... 
Sam Frouston Life fit. Cos...5.6. 2 cccccses 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Pan American Life Insurance Co. ........ 


ce Boise, Idaho 
.. Houston, Texas 


New Orleans, La 


NEW YORK Incorporated 
Farm Peanly Life Tas. Go.. .....cccccsccssevesd Albany, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Lincoin Republic Life Ins. Co. ........0scc000s Chester, Pa. 
Peememne Este Ins, Go, onc. ccscccccsee Philadelphia, Pa. 


Polish Falcons of America 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Lutheran Brotherhood.........0.ccsceee Minneapolis, Minn. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
National Home Life Assurance Co........... St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
Tennessee Valley Life Ins. Co. ............. Jackson, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA Licensed 
General Fidelity Life Ins. Corp. .............. Richmond, Va. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
‘Teme Este Yas. Co... c08ccss00s +... 9am Antonio, Texas 


Western and Southern Life Ins. Co. ...... 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
National Farmers Union Life Ins. Co. ........ Denver, Colo. 
WYOMING Admitted 
General American Life Ins. Co............... St. Louis. Mo 
International Fidelity Ins. Co............ Clarkesville, Texas 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
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Association of Life Insurance Counse 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 


10 Institute of Life Insurance, annual meeting. Waldorf-Astoria 














New York, New York. 


Life Insurance Association of America, annual meeting, 


Saas siemcatoret are Pittsburgh, Pa. 


..Cincinnati, Ohio 


|, winter meeting 
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BALANCE is important in DIABETES, too... 


e A way, the skillful performer on — 


the tight wire and people with dia- 
betes have certain things in common. 


The performer depends principally 
on proper balance and control to ac- 
complish his difficult act. Likewise, 
diabetics must be equally concerned 
with balance and control . . . if they are 
to live nearly normal, active lives. 


The three essential factors which 
diabetics must keep in proper balance 
are diet, exercise, and insulin. 


1. Diet is a vital part of the treat- 
ment of every diabetic. In many mild 
cases, especially when diabetes is dis- 
covered early, diet alone can control the 
disease. 

2. Exercise, or active work, is also 
important in the treatment of diabetes, 
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because it helps to increase the ability 
of the body to use sugars and starches. 


3. Insulin does not cure the disease, 
but it has often given diabetics a new 
lease on life. Insulin enables diabetics 
to utilize food and convert it into en- 
ergy in a normal way. 


New and different types of insulin, 
which vary in speed and duration of 
action, now make possible more effec- 
tive control of diabetes. Many research 
studies are now under way to learn 
more about the chemistry of insulin 
and how it is used by the body. These 
and other investigations will probably 
bring an increasingly hopeful outlook 
for most diabetics. 


When diagnosed early, diabetes is 
easier to control, and serious complica- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AveNnvuE, New Yor«k 10, N. Y. 


tions can often be avoided. Fortunate- 
ly, diabetes can be readily detected by 
having a urinalysis . . . preferably with 
your periodic health examination. This 
usually permits its discovery before the 
appearance of typical symptoms, such 
as: excessive hunger or thirst, frequent uri- 
nation, loss of weight, or constant fatigue. 


No one should neglect regular medi- 
cal examinations . . . particularly over- 
weight people who are past 40 and also 
those with a family history of diabetes. 


Metropolitan’s booklet called ‘‘Dia- 
betes”’ tells how diabetics can usually 
live long and active lives. It also in- 
cludes facts about the progress made 
by medical science in the treatment of 
diabetes, and information which may 
be helpful in guarding against this 
disease. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 

















nsasance matle me my foul million! 


“I look at it this way. A man’s first responsibility is to provide financial security 
for his family. Early in my career, I was able to do that through life insurance. 
Through planned purchase, as recommended by my life insurance man, I was 
able to establish a sound and adequate estate to meet future needs. Then—and 
only then—I felt free to take the calculated risks a man must take to make real 


money. Yes, I hand life insurance a lot of credit for my success.” 


By arranging for his Company to share { 


important responsibilities, the Life In- { 
surance salesman offers his customers f 
courage and freedom to forge ahead (8 
... gains for himself community- f 
wide respect and the satisfaction of a i 





worthwhile job well done. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


in the United States 


NE of the most difficult problems which Con- 

gress and the Administration will face in the 

next session of Congress is revision of the So- 
cial Security program. The discussion will be con- 
ducted under publicity such_as few subjects induce, 
and with millions of people concerned in the outcome. 
Many industries, but particularly the life insurance 
business, are directly concerned in the consideration of 
the problem and in the decisions which may be taken. 


Main Program Accepted 


The major functions and the ultimate objectives of 
the program are accepted by all but a few Americans. 
Differences relate to the philosophy of the methods em- 
ployed and details of administration, extension of cov- 
erage, and means of financing. The discussion will not 
be conducted in a vacuum. There is a wealth of ex- 
perience, both from social insurance systems in other 
countries and now from our own. 


Particularly helpful to informed discussion of Social 
Security is the meeting held early in November by 
about 60 representatives of government, industry, labor, 
and other groups at Harriman, N. Y. The occasion was 
the meeting of the American Assembly, a non-partisan 
organization established by Dwight D. Eisenhower while 
president of Columbia University. The major findings 
of the assembly will be mentioned later. 


Fact-Finding Documents 


As a basis for discussion of Social Security, seven 
research reports, or fact-finding papers were prepared 
by authorities in the field. These reports, just issued in 
printed form by the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University, the sponsor of the American As- 
sembly, comprise the following topics : 

“Economic Security for Americans: the Problem 
Broadly Stated,” treated by Frederick Lewis Allen; 
“Social Insurance Legislation: the American Pattern,” 
by Arthur Larson ; “Historical Perspective on Economic 
Security,” by Shepard Clough ; “Economic Security and 
Changing Price Levels,” by Herrell DeGraff ; “The Role 
of Individual Thrift in Economic Security,” by H. W. 
Steinhaus; “The Role of Private Enterprise in Eco- 
nomic Security,” by B. F. Patton; and “The Role of 
(iovernment in Economic Security,” by Eveline M. 
lhurns. The research people differed somewhat in their 
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approach to the problem, and they covered different 
ground, yet sought objectivity in their treatment. We 
recommend these papers as being most helpful in under- 
standing the present state of social insurance in this 
country. 


American Assembly 


When the American Assembly met, its topic was 
Economic Security for Americans: What Have We 
Paid For? What Security Have We Got? Can We Do 
setter ? 

The assembly urged that all wage-earners in the 
country, and all professional people and those self-em- 
ployed, be covered as soon as practicable by the Old Age 
and Survivors program. They were opposed to com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, to a flat old-age benefit for 
everybody, and to a grant determined by need. Private 
incentive enterprise was recognized as the basis of pros- 
perity in the United States and that government’s role 
in security was to protect the individual against such 
misfortunes as depression which are mainly beyond in- 
dividual control. A third field in which the conferees 
found agreement was unemployment insurance, which 
they said had not kept pace with changed conditions. 


Economic Supports 


Since the stated views of the assembly were those 
common to the conferees, the omission of released 
opinions on some topics was noteworthy. Because the 
problem of medical care was considered so complex, no 
conclusion was given for this subject. 

The assembly found that security in the economic 
sense rested on three supports. These are personal 
thrift, private plans such as pension funds, and govern- 
ment action. 

The report recognized that the problems of security 
do not lie in the economic field alone, but it asserted, 
“We must give serious consideration to social, political, 
psychological and moral and spiritual values and their 
bearing on our economic security. Of all these values 
those that are spiritual are of major importance in terms 
of our security today, just as they were in 1620 and 
1776.” 

However the Social Security questions are settled 
next year, we hope that the issues are discussed in the 
same quiet, unimpassioned atmosphere in which the 
American Assembly deliberated at Arden House. 


1] 








EVEN GREATER HETGHTS 


HATEVER the distant 

future may have in store 

for us, there is no doubt 
that at the present time this country 
is enjoying a period of prosperity 
the like of which has never been 
seen in the past. Moreover, all 
classes are enjoying this prosperity. 
Wages are at their peak. It is not 
true that the laboring population is 
no better off than it was before the 
war. Wages have increased faster 
than the cost of living. And I refer 
to take-home wages after taxes have 
been taken out of the pay envelope. 


Record Profits 


Likewise, in spite of the groans 
of a good many of our industrialists, 
corporation profits are also at record 
levels. Currently they are running 
at an estimated annual rate of $21,- 
500,000,000. Nor is all this money 
being retained by the corporations. 
Dividend payments to stockholders 
are going to be higher this year than 
they were last and, for that matter, 
higher than they have ever been in 
any year in our country’s history. 


Total personal income is also high. 
For July, the last month for which 
I have figures, it was running at an 
annual rate of $288 billion. This is 
currently about 7% above the 1952 
period, clearly showing that a new 
record for personal income is like- 
wise to be established in 1953. 


What is it that measures pros- 
perity? Clearly it is the total eco- 
nomic output, whether measured by 
the amount of physical production, 
the number of men working, the 
national income, the purchasing 
power of the population adjusted 
for price changes or the state of 
the various markets for goods and 
commodities. 


So far as production is concerned, 
whether measured in physical units 
or valued in dollars, our factories are 
turning out today a larger amount 
than at any time in the past. It 
simply is unbelievable to anyone not 
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acquainted with the facts, but in 
spite of all the men who are in our 
armed forces and the considerable 
amount of our plant and equipment 
which is being used for the produc- 
tion of armaments, we are still pro- 
ducing more peace-time goods today 
than we were before the Korean war 
started. Not only are we having 
our “guns and butter” too, we are 
actually having more butter than we 
had before we began our enlarged 
production of guns. If the volume 
of production measures prosperity, 
we are indeed prosperous. 

Measure prosperity by the amount 
of jobs and again we find a most 
satisfactory situation. It is estimated 
that our total civilian labor force is 
about nine million more than it 
was in 1945 and yet the amount of 
unemployment currently in existence 
is one of the lowest on record. It is 
almost literally true that anyone who 
wants work, male or female, can 
find a job at good wages. Our 
population is growing at the rate 
of about two and one-half million 
yearly. There are approximately 
eight million more people in this 
country than there was when the 
Korean war broke out in June of 





We are indeed prosperous 


1950. The importance of this growth 
cannot be overemphasized. It affects 
every part of our economy and prob- 
ably the sales of life insurance as 
much as any. 


What can make a better market 
for the sale of life insurance thai 
an increased number of marriage: 
and a high birth rate coupled wit! 
rising personal incomes? Is it an) 
wonder that the sale of new life in 
surance today is running 20% ahea: 
of what it was a year ago? Th 
insurance market was never better. 


Bang-up Season 


This much now seems clear. W: 
can count on a bang-up fall selling 
season. Spending money is jinglin; 
in the average person’s pocket as 
never before. Personal income is 
high and will get higher before the 
year is over. The record number of 
men working today, and which will 
increase because of seasonal factors 
between now and the end of the year, 
makes this certain and, of course, 
that income is by far the biggest 
single factor in the average person’s 
decision to buy anything, whether 
life insurance or whatnot. I do not 
want to intimate that the degree of 
prosperity is the same in all lines 
of industry and for all occupations. 
It never is. Always there are some 
businesses which are not making 
money, some stores that are failing 
and some individuals out of work, 
but they are a smaller proportion of 
the whole today than at any time in 
the past. 


A Dynamic Situation 


This is illustrated today in almost 
every state. I have never seen the 
country as a whole so prosperous 
as it currently is and yet I have no 
doubt at all that each reader can 
pick out occupations and businesses 
which he thinks are depressed. The 
fact that such a situation exists 
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shows our economic strength. Our 
products are so many and so diver- 
sified that in a dynamic situation 
such as exists today it is inevitable 
that some businesses will decline. 
Uniform economic conditions can 
only exist in a static economy. But 
where new industries are constantly 
being born, old ones must decline. 
It is the price of progress. 


I do not want to infer that this 
country may never have another 
business recession. I have no such 
belief. What I am saying is simply 
this—that there never was a period 
so favorable to the selling of a large 
volume of life insurance than exists 
right at this moment. I am urging 
agents to take advantage of this sit- 
uation during the next few months. 
What better argument could there be 
to put forth every possible ounce of 
energy toward the end of increasing 
sales during the rest of the year than 
the belief that there might be a re- 
cession next year? 


Now Is the Time 


Now is the time for an agent to 
build up his bank account. Then, 
if business slows up next year, he 
will not feel the pinch even if his 
earnings somewhat decline. Strike 
while the iron is hot. Now is the 
time to put forth that extra ounce 
of effort. If an agent doesn’t do it, 
he may be certain some other sales- 
man will be doing it. 


And now, because there is begin- 
ning to be spread abroad a consider- 
able feeling that the future may not 
be too bright, I want to say some- 
thing about the outlook for 1954. 
Our pessimists are telling us that 
business is so good that it cannot 
get better. As nothing ever remains 
the same, they conclude that it is 
inevitable that the only change that 
can take place will be for the worse. 
Frankly, I think this widely adver- 
tised notion may prove to be errone- 
ous. Is it not analogous to say that 
because you now happen to be in 
good health, the only thing that can 
happen to you next year is for you 
to get sick? I suppose it is reason- 
able to expect that this is likely to 
happen to a good many of us. The 
illness, however, probably will be 
temporary, and at the conclusion of 
the year we may find that we are in 
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"Which of you is the gentleman who called about Key Man Insurance?" 


























just about as good shape as we are 
at present. It is not altogether im- 
possible that the condition of busi- 
ness may turn out much the same 
way. 

Ever since the end of World War 
II, many economists have been look- 
ing for a depression. Year after 
year, they have predicted a substan- 
tial decline in industrial activity, in 
new building construction, in capital 
expenditures by corporations, in 
factory employment, in earnings and 
dividends, and in stock prices. 


Boom and Bust 


It is said that every big war causes 
a boom which is regularly followed 
by a collapse in business. What 
happened this time to so mislead so 
many economists? Well, perhaps 
we may say that the war never really 
ended. It just cooled off and then 
along came Korea. History may yet 
repeat itself, and we must not rule 
out the possibility of a considerable 
slow-down in business activity in 
1954. Never before have we had 
such a protracted period of business 
boom. For fourteen years industrial 
production has held above what is 
called a calculated normal. Four or 
five years, or even less, was the usual 
limit of super-normal activity in all 
of our earlier history, 


With all due respect to our pessi- 
mistic friends, I think it should be 
pointed out that there were several 
new factors in the economic scene 
of the 1940s and 1950s besides the 
alternating of hot and cold wars. 
To state just a few: 

(1) Today we live in an economy 
more managed than in the past. 

(2) Our government is committed to 
a full employment policy. President 
Eisenhower has stated that his ad- 
ministration will do everything pos- 
sible to prevent another serious 
business depression. 

(3) The banking situation is sound 
and our credit policy is flexible. 

(4) There have been tremendous 
strides made in technology and in 
new products. 

(5) The rise in per capita produc- 
tion and buying power has been 
phenomenal. 

(6) We have a very wide distribu- 
tion of incomes. 

(7) There has been a remarkable 
growth in population. 

No one knows for sure where all 
this will finally take us. Perhaps 
inflation is the essence of any full 
employment program. Be that as it 
may, we must face the reality that 
we as a people have rebelled against 
the idea that we must periodically 
be victimized by depressions. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Even Greater Heights—Continued 


In the public’s mind, the old fetish 
of a “sound dollar” at all costs has 
given way to the new goal of full 
employment, permanent prosperity, 
or call it what you will. Definitely 
planned efforts are being made by 
the government and by business 
leaders to minimize the depths of 
future business slumps and to take 
the roughness out of the business 
cycle. This will be a neat trick if 
it can be accomplished. In any event, 
the end seems to justify the means, 
and there is ground for belief that 
much can be accomplished. 

Certainly this program will have 
some evil effects. Inflation as a way 
of life has never been successful. 
But neither has deflation. If our 
economic managers can keep the 
inflation within modest bounds, the 
public may be getting a bargain. The 
benefits and gains through full em- 
ployment and a steadily rising stand- 
ard of living may far outweigh 
the accompanying losses suffered 
through erosion of the value of 
money and most forms of saving. 
No one knows. But this is what we 
face and we must recognize it and 
try our best to interpret its meaning 
for our future. 

Of this we may be certain. Any 
government accepting responsibility 
for full employment must never ad- 
mit that it has adopted inflation as 
a national policy. Always it must 
appear to be fighting inflation, al- 
though the real bogey is deflation. 
The mere prospect of deflation is 
the politician’s nightmare. Repub- 
lican leaders as well as Democratic 
realize this. In the campaign for the 
presidency last fall, General Eisen- 
hower said: “Never again shall we 
allow a depression in the United 
States.” 

The case for recession today 
stands mainly on the belief that de- 
fense requirements are on the down- 
grade, that capacity to produce is 
large enough to meet all require- 
ments, military and civilian, and that 
consumer demand for durable goods 
is rapidly being satisfied. Therefore, 
so it is said, production and incomes 
will fall. 

To argue that a cut in defense 
expenditures points to a recession 
overlooks several important and very 
desirable by-products, not the least 
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of which is the better prospect of 
peace, and along with it, lower taxes 
and a freer economy. 

Recent surveys indicate that most 
business men are optimistic on sales 
prospects in their own line of busi- 
ness. There is a widespread belief, 
however, that business in general, 
that is, the other fellow’s business, is 
going to decline. Of course, both of 
these views cannot be correct. It is 
only fair to assume that men know 
their own field of operations better 
than they know the other fellow’s. 

My own belief is that general busi- 
ness for next year is going to sag a 
little, but will be better than is gen- 
erally expected. The trend after that 
is another matter, too far away to 
see now with any clarity. 

Finally, the beneficial effects of 
tax reductions which are scheduled 
to take place next year must not be 
overlooked. After all, a 10% reduc- 
tion in an individual’s income tax in- 
creases his buying power a good deal 
more than a 10% increase in his 
gross income. It is estimated that if 
the increases in taxes which were 
put into effect at the start of the 
Korean war were allowed to lapse 
next year, as now provided, it would 
increase the buying power of our 
population somewhere between $7 
and $8 billion. 


A Great Stimulus 


If government expenditures can 
be cut sufficiently in 1954 to permit 
the taxes to expire which are sched- 
uled to do so, this alone should pro- 
vide a great stimulus to business ex- 
pansion. We must not forget that 
on January 1, 1954, unless the laws 
are changed, individual income taxes 
are to be reduced on the average of 
about 10%. The excess profits tax 
is to be eliminated altogether. The 
corporation income tax is scheduled 
to be cut from its present 52% to 
48%% and the maximum capital 
gains drops from 26% to 25%. 

No doubt there will be some busi- 
ness readjustment next year. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
the volume of business today is so 
high that a considerable recession in 
total production can occur and even 
then this country will still be having 
a real boom, measured by past 
standards. 

Finally, in considering the outlook 
for business, the confidence factor 





must not be forgotten. It is of ex- 
treme inportance. Today probably 
more than for any time during the 
past twenty years, the business com- 
munity has faith and contidence in 
the policies being pursued by our 
national administration. The fear 
of inflation is no longer so wide 
spread. It is now quite generally be- 
lieved that the budget will be bal 
anced during the coming year. Ii, 
at the forthcoming Korean confer 
ence, a somewhat brighter outlook 
for peace results, it is not altogether 
unlikely that such a resurgence o/ 
confidence may take place aroun: 
the world that the total volume ci 
business could reach even greater 
heights than it has in the recent past. 


NEW INVESTMENTS 


URING THE FIRST three quarters 
D:: this year, nearly $3,600,000.- 
000 of new capital has been mace 
available for use in industry, home 
financing and other productive chan- 
nels by the nation’s life insurance 
companies, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. This has been made 
possible by the increase in accumu- 
lated funds of all life insurance pol- 
icyholders. The total assets of all 
U. S. life companies have increased 
in these nine months at an annual 
rate of more than $5,000,000,000. 

How this source of capital funds 
has grown in recent years, as life 
insurance ownership has risen, is 
shown by the fact that prior to 1942 
the annual availability of new capi 
tal funds from this source never ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000. 

In the first nine months of 1953, 
the new capital, plus funds available 
from maturities, refinancing or re 
placement of old investments, added 
up to more than $10,000,000,001 
which went into new investments. 

Mortgage acquisitions in the nin 
months totaled $3,167,000,000, 0: 
$231,000,000 more than in the cor 
responding period of 1952. Th 
nine-month acquisitions of U. S. cor 
porate securities totaled $3,435,000. 
000, which was $130,000,000 les- 
than a year ago. Mortgage holding 
rose $1,453,000,000 since January | 
to $22,698,000,000 on September 3() 
a gain of 7 percent; U. S. corporat 
security holdings rose $2,060,000,00') 
to $32,442,000,000, also an increas: 
of 7 percent. 


Beat’s Life News 
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HEN we contemplate ex- 

panding harvests we think 

of (1) good and ever-im- 
proving seed, (2) good and ever- 
improving soil, (3) good and ever- 
improving tillers of that soil, and 
(4) ample rainfall and plenty of 
sunshine, 


Utmost Opportunities 


These factors, by way of analogy, 
may be translated as follows: (1) 
“the good and ever-improving seed” 
corresponds to actuarially sound le- 
gal reserve life insurance and annui- 
ties, with ever-improving contracts ; 
(2) “the good and ever-improving 
soil” stands for a well and widely 
educated public market in which the 
buyers are conversant with the serv- 
ices of life insurance and desirous of 
having those services ; (3) “the good 
and ever-improving tillers of the 
soil” stands for thoroughly educated 
and professionally career-minded life 
underwriters; and (4) “ample rain- 
fall and plenty of sunshine” implies 
a full and creative status of life 
insurance in the nation’s educational 
system—on both the collegiate and 
high school level—so that there may 
be a constant motivation of the pub- 
lic market—the good soil—in order 
that the utmost opportunities may 
be offered to the good tillers of that 
soil—the life underwriters. 

The four vital factors referred to, 
it is clear, depend essentially upon 
the one thing called education—edu- 
cation of both the public and the 
underwriter. And education, when 
combined with industry and profes- 
sional conduct, is the principal gate- 
way life-insurancewise to an ever- 
expanding harvest of bountiful pros- 
perity and happiness in our Ameri- 
can life. Time upon time I have 
emphasized the following thought: 
“Fortunate is the calling which has 
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succeeded in integrating itself with 
the educational system of the nation 
so thoroughly as to draw its strength 
of manpower largely from that sys- 
tem, and to have its usefulness and 
nobility properly and forcefully re- 
flected through that same educa- 
tional system to the public at large.” 

Educationally and professionally, 
life insurance home office depart- 
ments—actuarial, legal, medical, in- 
vestment, etc.—have met adequate 
standards for many years. But to 
have expanding harvests and to have 
the beneficent influence of life in- 
surance spread much more fully and 
widely to the millions of American 
homes and business enterprises, we 
need the field life underwriter. He 
is the real tiller of the soil—the in- 





The real tiller of the soil 


surance market—in the sense that 
he is the aggressive, motivating link 
between the buying public and the 
home offices. Overwhelmingly, the 
public knows and looks upon life in- 
surance as a service essentially as it 





knows and looks upon the field un- 
derwriter. 

Yet for this strategic individual 
little was done educationally or pro- 
fessionally prior to 1920. All the 
essential requirements of an effective 
educational program were non-exist- 
ent. Industry, honesty, and aptitude 
to sell seemed to be the only required 
qualifications. Knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and professional attitude, 
which can result only from knowl- 
edge of subject matter, were rarely 
emphasized. All life insurance con- 
tracts, it was reasoned, were actu- 
arially sound. There could be no 
cheating. The contracts represented 
a definite service, and the prospect 
obtained the money’s worth of the 
contract. So what was needed were 
salesmen to distribute that service. 
Fitting the policy to the needs of a 
client, programming, estate analysis, 
and economic advisorship—in other 
words, life underwriting—were 
rarely alluded to and seemed gener- 
ally to be regarded as superfluous. 


No Usable Textbooks 


With such thinking educational 
progress was difficult and slow in 
development. There were no usable 
textbooks on the collegiate level for 
the field life underwriter and the 
public, as there were for the actuary 
and the insurance lawyer. Reason- 
ably good pioneering textbooks along 
economic lines in life insurance did 
not appear until about the middle of 
the second decade of the century. 
There were no cooperating universi- 
ties and colleges, and organized col- 
legiate education for the life under- 
writer and the layman began as late 
as 1904-05. By 1910 there were 
only about twenty organized insur- 
ance courses in American universi- 
ties and colleges, and by 1920 the 
number of courses had increased to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Expanding Harvests—Continued 


only sixty-two. Moreover, there 
were but few teachers of insurance 
except for the very limited number 
who were self-made and not trained 
as they are today. The few coop- 
erating universities in the early days 
had to develop their own teachers, 
who in turn had to develop, as best 
they could, the teaching text material 
needed for their classes. The na- 
tion’s educators never became ac- 
quainted with life insurance during 
their years of preparation. The text- 
books on economics, finance and in- 
vestments made no worthwhile men- 
tion of life insurance for the simple 
reason that life insurance was not 
itself on the educational map. 
Moreover, life underwriting had 
no professional status in educational 
circles, as I painfully experienced 
time upon time when attending ed- 
ucational meetings and conventions. 


Collegiate business schools seemed 
to be drifting overwhelmingly into 
the accounting channel, because ac- 
countancy, as an economic service, 
had placed itself on a professional 
status with the CPA designation. 
Yet life insurance education for ca- 
reer-making purposes as well as for 
the education of the lay student 
should be regarded as fundamentally 
important—just as fundamental as 
accounting and other basic courses 
—and well worthy of incorporation 
into a business school’s curriculum. 
It was not until 1913 that we heard 
the thought discussed that life in- 
surance should emulate the CPA 
professional program, with a desig- 
nation, of equal comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness, a hope which 
reached fulfillment in 1927 with the 
incorporation of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 

Another great handicap to the 
educational approach was the over- 
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whelming emphasis placed upon the 
death side of life insurance. And 
yet when death came it was not 
known what really died so far as the 
dollar value of the breadwinner was 
concerned. So much was said about 
the altruistic and benevolent aspects 
of life insurance. Some even adver- 
tised around Christmas time, show- 
ing a husband giving a gift of a life 
insurance policy to his wife. And 
the poet (whom I do not know ly 
name) sang about life insurance : 


“Though I come in the garb of busi- 
ness 

And the language of trade is min: ; 

My mission is born of mercy 

And the message I bring is divine.’ 


A Wife's Right 


Now that poem is alright from one 
point of view, and in no sense «lo 
I wish to deprecate mercy. But that 
poem is not broad-minded economics. 
It is not the way to get life insur- 
ance properly reflected in the na- 
tion’s educational system. I like to 
view life insurance, not as altruism 
and mercy, but as a wife’s right for 
an adequate amount (legally, eco- 
nomically and religiously), as a 
child’s claim, and as the premium 
payer’s great privilege and economic 
opportunity. Red-blooded students, 
especially those who have not yet 
started the family business, are much 
more interested in the economic op 
portunity. I discovered that in my 
early teaching days. I, too, in the 
beginning, because I did not know 
any better, taught the death and 
altruistic concept to the exclusion of 
nearly all else. My courses became 
the talk of the campus and the at- 
tendance seemed to fade. I was 
bucking against human nature, whch 
believes in honest money-making 
and in paying for value received. So 
I had no alternative. I decided, and 
no doubt other teachers sensed the 
same necessity, to base the educa 
tional approach on a program 0’ 
commendable selfishness, and o 
creative gain to the payer of the pre 
miums by way of elimination o 
worry and increase of personal ini 
tiative, the promotion and mainte 
nance of thrift, the furnishing of a1 
absolutely safe and_ reasonabl 
profitable investment program, th: 
protection of the non-life insuranc: 








Best’s Life News 
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estate against numerous shrinkages 
occasioned by death of the owner, 
as an aid to credit, etc. 

I wanted the student to see that 
life insurance should be wanted just 
as much as any other service which 
he was taught to buy, because it was 
a paying proposition. Of course, I 
did not forget the death side by any 
means, but I could wax enthusiastic 
about the creative life side of life 
insurance to the payer of the premi- 
ums. It was so easy to show that, as 
I said recently, “life insurance is not 
merely a death proposition but, even 
more important, is its direct creative 
value to the payer of the premium 
himself, and through him indirectly 
to his dependents.” 


Every Underwriter a Teacher 


The new approach paid off well; 
the young red-bloods saw the point 
—commendable money-making. The 
course became popular as one that 
was needed as a commendable money- 
maker. The classroom soon filled to 
capacity and my troubles were over 
as a teacher. But let us not forget 
that every life underwriter is or 
should be a teacher, and that the 
adults he teaches are also red- 
blooded and human just like the 
students. 


But even with a new approach to 
the payer of the premiums, life in- 
surance still lacked a scientific eco- 
nomic basis like that enjoyed by most 
other applied economic subjects 
taught in our collegiate schools of 
business. And so in 1924 we had 
the promulgation of the Human Life 
Value concept, which the industry 
took on quite rapidly. When pre- 
mature death came we wanted to 
know just what it was in dollars 
that died—not just a haphazard five, 
ten or twenty-five thousand dollars 

but an amount based upon a care- 
ful and thoughtful appraisal of what 
would be really lost to dependents 
or business asociates in the event of 
premature death. We now proceeded 
on the thought that man should have 
a money value assigned to him for 
family and business purposes; that 
applying all those principles to the 
main asset in the “personal” estate ; 
that the family needs to be viewed 
as a business partnership starting at 
the time of marriage, with the wife 
holding a marriage certificate in her 
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That 


cedures, life conservation, etc. 
can be done and the only medium of 
applying all those principles to the 
human life value is life insurance. 
When that is done we shall know 


hand and the husband holding an 
adequate life insurance contract in 
his hand. 


Dollar Value of Life 


the wife’s right, the child’s claim, 





When adequately appraised, the 
human life value needs to be sub- 
jected to all the economic principles 
which for many years we have ap- 
plied to our property values, such as 
appraisal, indemnity, sinking and 
depreciation funds, the last will and 
testament, credit, investment pro- 


and the premium payer’s privilege 
and economic opportunity. We can 
then have a life underwriter speak 
truthfully about programming, estate 
analysis, and economic counselling. 
Life insurance then becomes a busi- 
ness act based upon sound consid- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BUSINESS 
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DULUTH’s FORMULA for $100,000 of 
new life sales: Write a letter to five 
home owners in your community 
each week. Follow with phone calls 
and interviews. Records prove you 
will write at least $100,000 of mort- 
gage life insurance within a few 
weeks. 


CORO 


ANY MISTAKES THIS YEAR? Those 
of us who have committed at least 
one error in business judgment, or 
who have offended a friend, or who 
have blundered in the social graces, 
can find some comfort in the fact 
that most people we know are warm- 
hearted enough to believe in the 
“second” chance, 

This is not to rationalize the oc- 
casional mental lapses that lead to 
mistakes; it is to suggest that the 
greatest mistake is to allow the year 
to close without writing the one let- 
ter, or making the one telephone or 
personal call, which constitutes the 
first step toward new understanding. 
Let 1954 begin with none of this un- 
finished business in the daybook. 
For each mended friendship, two 
persons feel better. In the glow of 
reconciliation, the shadows of mis- 
understanding vanish. 


CLO 


PART OF THE PHILOSOPHY of Ray 
Eggert of Racine is expressed in 
this comment : “Don’t pass up a pos- 
sible big buyer because he seems too 
big for you. I’ve never forgotten the 
agent who once said to me, ‘It makes 
no difference to me whether a man 
is big or small when he says no. It 
makes a whale of a lot of difference 
to me whether a man is big or small 
when he says yes.’ ” 
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WorRRIED ABOUT COMPETITION for 
your customer’s dollar? You needn’t 
be. In the art of persuading others, 
you, as an insurance salesman, excel 
among all practitioners. 

What has happened to the sales- 
man? Where is the securities 
broker? The realtor? The new car 
dealer? The appliance-man? In- 
stead of keeping consumers’ phones 
hot, luncheons occupied and eve- 
nings tied up with ideas on how his 
product—and only his—will fill a 
consumer’s need, he leaves it to the 




















consumer to take the initiative and 
prowl at his own peril amid the 
marts of commerce, Distantly, a 
somnolent figure guards the mer- 
chandise. When you say, “I want 
this,” he checks your pedigree and, 
satisfied that you are not a menace 
to the establishment, he wraps your 
package. 

In respect to insurance, at least, 
let us beware of this era of customer 
self-service. The giants of our busi- 
ness testify that there has to be a 
sale before service can be rendered. 
If we depend on Mr. John Q to buy 





BUILDERS 


from us without our initiating, pro- 
moting, and otherwise effecting ac- 
tion, there will be no sale and no 
service. Let us not make the pur- 
chase of insurance as much of a 
chore as is the purchase of a suit of 
clothes or a second cup of coffee. 


With lessons from general busi- 
ness in mind, our sales leaders up- 
grade their customers to the protec- 
tion they need, deserve, and can pay 
for ; they suggest a companion tie-in 
sale of a naturally related coverage; 
they de-emphasize price; they play 
up to a customer’s natural desires; 
and—above all—they make it easy 
to buy. 

If the 1954 potential is played like 
the game of poker it is, every sales 
presentation will contain your open- 
ers, the declaration of your hand, 
and the showdown, You'll win even 
more times than you are winning 
now. There is no competition being 
offered your kind of salesmanship. 


CRO 


BusINnEss LIFE, “A business is com 
posed of one or more persons. Men 
are in business to buy food, clothing 
and shelter for themselves and their 
families. Home and business go 
hand-in-hand, a disaster in one ai 
fecting equally the other. A busines: 
man would tell you: “We buy, 0: 
your recommendation, various kind 

of general insurance. We seldor 

experience a serious claim. We bu: 
business life, also on your recom 
mendation, and eventually there i 

a claim. It’s always a total loss 
Instantly, a market for the dependen' 
family’s interest in the business |- 
guaranteed at a pre-established price. 
and what’s more, it is marked ‘paic 

in full.’ ” 


Best’s Life News 
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ASSETS 
$87,254,746.00 ae 
(1952) 

84 442,485.00 
38,552,000.00 
35,518,000.00 
33,665,000.00 | 
28,766,000.00 
26,822,000.00 
23,199,743.00 
22,051,015.00 
16,356,000.00 § 
10,137,000.00 
9,668,380.00 
8,213,000.00 
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4837,000.00 # 
3,455,000.00 
2,327,000.00 § 
1,331,000.00 
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COVERAGE TRENDS 


NE of the marked trends in 
()e years in the accident 
and health insurance field lies 
in the area of improved and experi- 
mental coverages and _ methods. 


Some of the major developments 
within this area are the following: 


A. The development of hospital and 
surgical insurance. 

B. Broadened and improved “Com- 
mercial” coverages. 

C. The development of polio insur- 
ance. 

D. The experiment in major (or 
catastrophe) medical expense insur- 
ance, 


A. The Development of Hospital 
and Surgical Insurance: 

While hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal benefits had long been included 
in both “commercial” accident and 
health policies, the active develop- 
ment of hospital and surgical in- 
surance as such followed shortly 
after the establishment of the Blue 
Cross plans in the early 1930’s. The 
early policies contained limited bene- 
fits both with respect to amounts 
and scope and generally were not 
written by the larger, long estab- 
lished writers of accident and health 
insurance. Gradually, as more ex- 
perience was gained and competition 
increased with the entrance of more 
companies in this field (as well as 
the extension of the Blue Cross 
plans) benefits were increased and 
made more realistic, policies were 
liberalized, and coverage was ex- 
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tended to include dependents of the 
insured and persons in the older age 
brackets. This trend is still in prog- 
ress. Last year alone, several of the 
larger and more prominent writers 





Some of the major developments 


of accident and health insurance 
entered this field for the first time. 
Still others will unquestionably fol- 
low in the near future. The result 
of the entrance of these companies 
in the hospital and surgical field 
should be extremely salutary. 


Climbing Loss Ratio 


This form of insurance is not with- 
out its problems, however, the loss 
ratio has been climbing alarmingly 
in each of the recent years. In 1948 


it was 42.8%. In 1949 this rose to 
48.9%. By 1950 it had risen to 
57.3%. The degree to which this 
increase of losses can be borne by 
each company writing this coverage 
depends principally upon the rate of 
commission the company pays its 
agents as well as the general expense 
ratio of the company. If these are 
high, as they are in many cases, then 
the company is facing trouble. If 
they are reasonable, the company 
will be in a position to withstand 
such increasing loss. The rate of 
increase in the loss ratios further- 
more appears to differ markedly 
among writers and this would seem 
primarily to be accountable to the 
fact that some companies and their 
agents are much more careful in 
underwriting this business than are 
others. 

The causes of these increased 
losses are several. First, there is 
the increased public consciousness 
of this form of insurance. This 
means greater purchasing of the 
coverage on the part of persons 
most likely to have immediate need 
for it and hence producing adverse 
selection against the company. It 
also means, combined with greater 
consciousness of this form of insur- 
ance on the part of doctors and 
hospital administrators as well as 
rapidly increasing medical and hos- 
pital facilities, much greater utiliza- 
tion of this insurance, particularly 
with respect to incidence of hospital 
confinement and increase in miscel- 
laneous expenses, than the company 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Coverage Trends—Continued 


was led to expect at the time the 
rates for the policy were made. 
There is also evidence of abuse of 
this coverage by both doctors and 
hospitals. Second, there is the obvi- 
ous effect of inflation, resulting in 
constantly increasing hospital and 
medical costs. When this happens in 
any form of insurance there is a 
tendency for rates to lag behind 
losses. In the field of hospital and 
surgical insurance this has had 
marked consequences. 


Two Recent Developments 


Two very recent developments in 
this field should be noted. The first 
is the introduction last year by one 
large company with extensive agency 
sources of a form of non-cancellable 
hospital and surgical policy. This 
policy cannot be cancelled nor can 
renewal be refused by the company 
so long as premiums are paid. The 
company can, however, alter the 
rates should such alteration become 
dictated by experience. It, obvi- 
ously, is too soon to evaluate this 
development either within itself or 
with respect to its effect on competi- 
tion, 

The other very recent develop- 
ment, an experiment started last 
year, is that of a so-called hospital 
admissions plan for individual and 
family policies. The purpose of this 
plan is to facilitate the entrance of 


insurance policyholders to hospitals. 
Actually such plans have been used 
by a relatively few and generally 
smaller companies in certain large 
cities for several years. These plans 
did not, however, have a basis for 
universal application for all com- 
panies in all communities. During 
the past few years plans workable 
for persons insured under group 
plans have been installed in a great 
many communities throughout the 
country. These plans have func- 
tioned quite successfully and to the 
mutual satisfaction of the policy- 
holder, the hospital, and the insur- 
ance company. Individual and fam- 
ily policies presented a more com- 
plex problem, however. There was 
the question of how the hospital 
would know whether the policy was 
in force, what its coverage and ex- 
clusions were, and whether or not 
the policyholder was covered in each 
particular instance. What is thought 
by some to be a workable basis has 
now been devised and an experiment 
to test its merits is presently under 
way in one city. 


B. Broadened and Improved “Com- 
mercial” Coverages: 

The “Commercial” or broad cov- 
erage forms of accident and health 
insurance, wherein the stress is 
placed upon protection against loss 
of income, has witnessed several 
developments in the post-war years. 

Many of the benefits in these 
policies have been broadened, re- 
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fined, and improved. In health in- 
surance the total disability benefit, 
under which benefits generally hac 
been paid for a limit of 52 weeks, 
has been extended to 104 weeks by 
many companies. In the field o/ 
accident insurance the majority o/ 
companies have increased the amount 
of blanket medical expense coverag« 
50%, have liberalized the definition 
of total disability, have eliminate: 
the cancellation provision, have ex 
tended the coverage to include losses 
due to air travel anywhere in th 
world unless the insured is a pilot 0: 
crew member, and have liberalize: 
the elective indemnities. In addition 
to these, practically all companie 
have eliminated the controversia 
“accidental means” type of insurin; 
clause. There is also some distinc 
trend toward paying the full tota' 
disability benefit for 104 weeks in 
stead of 52 weeks, toward paying 
50% of the total disability benefi: 
for partial disability instead of 40%, 
and toward increasing the amounts 
of the dismemberment benefits. A 
further trend is in the direction of 
eliminating the pro-rata provision 
by which, if the insured changes to 
a more hazardous occupation, bene 
fits are adjusted accordingly in re 
lation to the premium paid. These 
broadened and improved coverages 
have been granted without any addi- 
tional premium cost to the policy- 
holder. When the large benefits 
often contained in the policies is 
considered, this has been a remark- 
able trend in a relatively short 
period of time. 


Uniform Provisions Law 


Further broadening of these, as 
well as all other individual policies 
of accident and health insurance, has 
been brought about by the recon~ 
mendation of the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Commissioners i1 
1950 of the enactment, in all state: 
having law in conflict, of the Uni 
form Individual Accident and Sick 
ness Policy Provisions Law. Thi: 
law, presently enacted in 33 state 
replaces the old 1912 Standard Pro 
visions Law. It governs the genera 
format, size of type, placement o 
policy provisions, and use of title 
and captions. It further produce 
appreciable liberality not only b 
virtue of the provisions of the lav 
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tself (requiring, among other things, 
. time limit on certain company 
lefenses with respect to pre-existing 
‘onditions, a grace period for the 
ayment of premiums, and five days 
vritten notice of cancellation) but, 
nore important, the liberalities 
vhich will be included in the new 
olicies as a result of the flexibility 
inherent in the new law as contrasted 
with the old one. 

Another trend in this field has 
heen that of changing the exclusion 
of coverage for losses resulting from 
war to make the language more 
realistic in terms of modern and 
“undeclared” warfare. 


Older Ages 


With respect to the underwriting 
of these coverages, a most important 
matter in writing large benefits, 
there has been a trend toward writ- 
ing health insurance on increasingly 
older ages and accident insurance on 
more persons in the more hazardous 
occupational classifications. Gener- 
ally, underwriting in this field has 
been liberalized and studies are now 
being conducted with respect to 
the writing of substandard risks. 

It should be noted that the loss 
experience in this field has been 
gradually increasing every year since 
the conclusion of the war, due in 
part to these broadened coverages 
and to the more liberalized under- 
writing. 


C. The 
surance: 

The development of polio insur- 
ance during the past few years is 
one which has attracted wide public 
interest. Actually this is a form of 
special purpose coverage. Being 
such, it is able to satisfy that purpose 
at small cost to the policyholder. 
This coverage was developed first 
to cover family units for medical 
expenses resulting from polio. Later 
some companies included in the 
coverage certain other so-called 
“dread diseases.” Today the cover- 
age still is not written by many 
writers although it is included in 
many group policies. 

Experience in writing this cover- 
age follows, in the main, and for 
the same reasons, that experienced 
n the hospital and surgical field. 
Vhere the insurance exists, the fre- 
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Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


Fer Example Featured Juvenile Plans: 


@ Progressive Security — basic sum increases 5 times at 
Age 21 — level premium. Ultimate at Age 1 and Age 5 


Educational Endowments 


Return Premium — Ultimate at Age 5 and Age 15 


@ Payor Death & Disability Benefits 


@ Accident Expense for Boys and Girls from Age 1 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write for 
full information about the many unusual sales opportunities with 
Berkshire Life's complete portfolio of personal insurance. 
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BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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quency of polio diagnosis seems to 
increase tremendously. The effect of 
the rising loss ratios upon each 
company depends on its commission 
and expense rate. As a result, last 
year some writers of polio insurance 
were forced to increase their rates. 


Recently there are reports of com- 
panies experimenting in a form of 
non-cancellable polio insurance. Too 
little is yet known to warrant com- 
ment. Meanwhile equally recent 


medical reports indicating a reduc- 
tion and eventual eradication of this 
disease might indicate that the de- 
velopment of polio insurance is not 
of a permanent nature. 


D. The Experiment in Major (or 
Catastrophe) Medical Expense In- 
surance: 

Two years ago a few companies 
began an experiment on both a group 
and individual and family basis of 

(Continued on next page) 
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writing so-called major or catastro- 
phe medical expense coverage. The 
purpose of this coverage, in the main, 
is to cover the more unusual and 
severe medical costs. The presump- 
tion is made that the insured is 
either covered for the more usual 
or frequent medical costs or that he 
is prepared to pay these without in- 
surance. While the few plans in 
existence have marked differences, 
the essential principle is one of a 
deductible amount of insurance un- 
der which all expenses for medical 


Bankers Lifes 


BUSINESS 


care of the insured, up to the policy 
limit, are covered in excess of the 
deductible amount which may be 
anywhere from $100 to $500. The 
plans usually contain some limita- 
tion on the rate of hospital room 
charge which will be reimbursed. 
This is on the theory that when an 
individual chooses a more expensive 
type of hospital accommodation he 
does so as a matter of personal pref- 
erence and not as a matter of medi- 
cal necessity. 

The development of this form of 
insurance has given rise to specula- 
tion of the need for a co-insurance 


SPECIAL paicy tas 


been “like money in the bank” 


to fieldmen who have 


found it to be a natural in its 


appeal to practical buyers. 


Bankers Life 
°° Of Nebraska 


principle in the writing of hospital, 
surgical, and medical care insurance. 
Under such a feature the insured is 
required to bear a proportion of the 
expenses, perhaps 20% or 25% in 
addition to the deductible amount. 
As is the case with all co-insurance 
features, the theory is that if the 
insured has to bear a part of any 
loss he will avoid abuse or over- 
utilization of the insurance. The 
co-insurance principle is in use in 
some of the plans presently in 
existence. A contrary thought, on 
the other hand, reasons that in the 
instance of larger claims the per 
centage to be assumed by the insured 
would in most instances create a 
hardship on the policyholder whicl 
would defeat the purpose of the in 
surance. Some plans presently writ 
ten are limited to expenses occurrin; 
while the insured is hospitalized 
Others eliminate pre-existing con 
ditions. 

While this appears a very promis- 
ing development, there are still some 
very basic questions to be resolved 
before the majority of accident and 
health writers include this coverage 
in their portfolio. There is also the 
unresolved question whether there 
will ever be sufficient public accept 
ance of this type of insurance. 


SALES BY STATES 


ENTUCKY SHOWED the greatest 
Ka of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in September with 
Arkansas second and Idaho third, it 
is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed September sales 
by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business increased 
11 per cent in September, compared 
with September, 1952, while Ken- 
tucky sales gained 29 percent, Ar- 
kansas 28 percent and Idaho 26%. 

For the first nine months, with 
national ordinary sales up 18 percent 
from the year before, Nevada led 
with an increase of 37 percent, with 
Delaware in second place, up 26 per 
cent from last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
and St. Louis showed the greatest 
rate of increase for September, each 
with a gain of 17 percent. Cleve- 
land was next, with purchases up 
16 per cent. Detroit led for the nine 
months with a gain of 30 percent. 
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HE end result which we label 

“Good agency morale” is 

similar to the altogether 
pleasant spectacle presented by a 
well-arranged and perfectly culti- 
vated flower garden. The same 
architecture, the same understanding 
of basic elements and the same skill 
in the use of those elements go into 
the building of an agency with good 
morale as go into a well kept and 
successful garden. 

Let us consider first the basic fac- 
tors in building and maintaining a 
healthy climate wherein the talents 
of our agents will take root and 
flourish in such a manner that each 
man’s ability will produce the best 
results of which he is capable and 
most important of all, that he will 
find satisfaction and real pleasure in 
the business of life underwriting. 


Probable Obstacles 


A smart gardener considers well 
the natural elements with which he 
has to work and if he is real wise he 
will also look ahead and consider the 
probable obstacles, such as drought, 
insects, plant diseases and other 
problems with which he will have to 
cope. Similarly, a wise manager will 
consider well the natural talents of 
the men and women with whom he 
is working and will lay his plans in 
such a manner that he will take ad- 
vantage of those natural abilities. He 
will, however, not be content with 
that kind of planning, but will also 
contemplate the natural enemies of 
agency morale, such as, application 
dry-spells, discouragement, financial 
problems and the thousand and one 
deterrents to good morale. 

The best general agent or manager 
cannot alone create good morale, but 
generally speaking, men will respond 
to good leadership if that leadership 
has demonstrated reasonable intelli- 
gence and understanding of the 
agent’s everyday problems and has 
actively demonstrated a desire and 
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willingness to help solve these prob- 
lems. We believe the General Agent 
or Manager can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the following factors : 


1) Good mental health 


An athlete preparing to enter the 
prize fighting ring or to play a season 
of bruising football takes great pains 
to place himself in top physical con- 
dition. He has two objects in mind 
—first he knows he must have de- 
veloped the necessary strength to 


Men will respond 


carry him through a period of physi- 
cal activity and most important he 
must have hardened himself to stand 
the shocks which will come his way 
during the course of a strenuous 
athletic event. Ours is a different 
problem—we know that as life un- 
derwriters we will be asked to ex- 
pend, upon occasion, a very unusual 
amount of mental energy over an 
extended period of time and prob- 
ably will be subjected to many cruel 
and brutal “mental bruises” during 
the process. Therefore, our first 
problem is to condition the agent’s 
mind so that it has the endurance 














and the strength to cope with the 
inevitable bumps which will stagger 
him, 


2) Some measure of success every 
day 


Since most underwriters do not 
complete an application every day 
—some not more frequently than 
once a week on the average—it is 
necessary to see that daily efforts are 
planned in such a way that there will 
be some measurable progress or 
some degree of success every day. It 
is impossible to overcome the sense 
of frustration if day after day we 
have a sense of no accomplishment. 
Perhaps it may be adding three 
names to our prospect list, or better 
still, having an interview with at 
least one new prospect per day but 
in any event, establishing some defi- 
nitely attainable goal which will cre- 
ate a sense of accomplishment for 
every day as well as the days an ap- 
plication is completed. 


3) Prestige 


Wisely or unwisely, the business 
of life underwriting has become 
pretty much a prestige business. 
Agencies, companies and individuals 
have all combined their efforts to 
build prestige for the individual 
agent and what is more important, 
the public reacts to the prestige 
which we build and maintain. Since 
there is a sharp difference in the re- 
sults of individual underwriters, pro- 
duction-wise, it becomes necessary 
that different kinds of prestige be 
built for different men. Doubtless, 
the best solution for building pres- 
tige is a quality job of underwriting 
for each and every client so that 
even the smaller producer can point 
with great pride to clients who will 
testify to the superior quality of 
his work. If I, as an agent, am 
honestly convinced that every man 
for whom I have done work, is will- 

(Continued on the next page) 











Agency Morale—Continued 


ing to publicly endorse my efforts, 
my prestige is sound and | will suc- 
cessfully survive the implied superi- 
ority of men who produce a greater 
volume or who write more lives. It 
is the job of agency heads to seek 
out these superior points in each 
agent's work so that they may build 
his prestige around those points. It 
is ridiculous to talk about morale to 
a man who has an inferiority com- 
plex relative to his own ability or 
the work he does. 


4) Capitalize your best asset 
Nowadays, we are confronted with 
so many sales ideas, so many sales 
procedures, and so much useful in- 
formation that we frequently become 
completely confused as to what in- 
formation is necessary and what to 
do with it after we acquire it. It is 
well to remember that Babe Ruth 
was a better than average pitcher 
but good management quickly forgot 
his pitching skill when his batting 
prowess was discovered and no time 
was wasted attempting to make a 
pitcher out of him—and good pitch- 


Ss family time... 


At Christmas, perhaps, more than at any other 
time, we are most conscious of our families. 
But for the far-sighted man, family-concern is 
constant. He guards his family with a wise 
insurance program...one providing future 
protection for them should anything happen 
to him. Thus, he makes certain that Christmas 
and all other days in their lives will be secure, 
free from want. 


We, as Life Underwriters, have the privilege 
and responsibility of helping the heads of 
families protect their loved ones through the 
wise use of life insurance. 
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ers were and are scarce. The moral 
is that the life underwriter who at- 
tempts to be the wisest man in his 
community usually becomes a walk- 
ing encyclopedia to whom other 
agents go for ideas and then make 
thousands of dollars out of the ideas 
while the human encyclopedia is 
soaking up more knowledge. Again 
we can remember that a baseball bat 
is a fairly simple tool but, that men 
who know how to use it very skill- 
fully are able to make thousands oi 
dollars. Nearly every underwriter 
has some particular skill which can 
be highly developed, thus giving hin 
a sense of superiority which will h¢ 
an unusually fine contributing factor 
to maintaining his morale. 


5) Action 


When there is no action—there i: 
no power. Four tiny blocks of stee 
placed directly in front of the driver 
of a great locomotive will prevent it 
from starting if it is standing still 
We well know that a wall of ston 
and concrete will not stop the sam 
locomotive if it is going a hundred 
miles an hour. We see this demon 
strated every day in life under 
writing. The man whose mind is 
constructively active, and who is con 
stantly gaining momentum by reason 
of his activity will plow through the 
toughest objections with little or no 
trouble. The mind which is inactive 
or standing still will be stopped by 
the slightest objection or worse still, 
will never get to the point where the 
objection is raised. That type of 
mind usually creates its own objec- 
tions and fails to see the prospect. It 
is well for the agency manager to 
remember that you cannot guide an 
automobile which is not in motion 
—you only wear yourself out pulling 
on the steering wheel and nothing of 
importance happens. Only agents 
who are in action can be successfully 
directed. 


6) Selling skill 


I do not believe that either love o 
family or hunger will make a mai 
continue to have interviews, day ii 
and day out—week after week, 1 
he feels that he has done a poor jol 
and is thus embarrassed after eacl 
interview. Contrarily, the man wh 
is convinced he is a skillful inter 
viewer and that whether the prospec 
buys or not he will have demon 
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strated his selling skill can hardly 
wait to get started on his first inter- 
view each morning. He gets a tre- 
mendous satisfaction in knowing he 
has done some job particularly well. 
Hence, we must make sure that our 
agents are skillful enough in an inter- 
view that they will have a sense of 
self-satisfaction which will contrib- 
ute to, rather than detract from, 
their general morale. 


7) An appreciation of effort 


A big league catcher who makes 
the supreme effort to catch a foul 
ball and in so doing falls over into 
the box seats gets a tremendous 
round of applause for his effort. 
There is no question in his mind 
that the effort he made is fully ap- 
preciated. Unfortunately, the good 
underwriter who devotes hours of 
preparation to a case, only to have 
the case fail, through no fault of his, 
is apt to have his efforts go entirely 
unnoticed. The agency head can help 
tremendously if he will be constantly 
on the look-out to make sure that 
the unusual efforts his men put forth 
are fully appreciated, and equally so 
whether they happen to fail or suc- 
ceed in a given instance. Obviously, 
success is its own reward but we 
must be alert to applaud the big ef- 
fort which did not turn out success- 
fully. Perhaps many managers have 
felt that their duties are too arduous 
and their responsibilities too great to 
spend a great deal of time on the 
problem of maintaining good agency 
morale, However, we believe it can 
be truly said that if good morale ex- 
ists, many of the ordinary problems 
which trouble us will disappear and 
the one thing of which we can be 
certain is that our work will surely 
be more pleasant and more profitable 
when we are working in an environ- 
ment where good morale does pre- 
vail. There is one inescapable fact 

the same soil, the same sun and 
the same rain produces an unsightly 
mess of weeds on one plot of ground 
and a beautiful garden next to the 
weeds. The difference is not in the 
sun, the soil and the rain—the dif- 
ference is in the planting, the under- 
standing and the meticulous care 
which goes into the production of the 
beautiful garden. The same under- 
standing and devotion to the factors 
going into good morale will produce 
an equally satisfying result in our 
agencies. 
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During the year ending June 30, 1953, State Farm Life Insurance 
added more than $100,000,000 to its insurance in force, to bring 
its present total _ the $620,000,000 mark. 


By the same date, surplus to 


rotect policyholders had risen to 


more than $11,000,000, with total assets of more than $68,500,000. 

The steady growth of State Farm Life since its founding twenty- 
five years ago gives evidence of the solid principles upon which this 
company is built—and the expanding opportunities for service which 
its past growth guarantees for the future. 


State Farm Life 
Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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TALENT SEARCH 


HE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
gp VIRGINIA is taking a tip from 
radio and television in the search 
for talent. A “Search For Talent” 
examination was sponsored among 
the employees of the home office last 
month. Through written examina- 
tions, employees were given the op- 
portunity to demonstrate their abili- 
ties and interest in various vocations. 

The object of the test was to fill 
certain positions open in the com- 
pany and to offer staff members an 


opportunity to shift to positions in 
which they felt they would be more 
interested. Out of more than 400 
who were invited to participate, ap- 
proximately 150 responded. The 
number was so great that in order 
to provide adequate space, the com- 
pany had to rent the ballroom of a 
downtown Richmond hotel. The sur- 
vey included two written tests and 
an evaluation by vocational experts. 

The talent scouting program came 
about as the result of a comprehen- 
sive employee opinion survey re- 
cently conducted by the home office. 
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A MESSAGE TO TOP MANAGEMENT: 


Do we really want to abolish failure? 





Those who openly lament our failures in the life insurance business 
sometimes put idealism ahead of good sense. That’s a forgivable 
trait. But does anyone really expect to abolish failure? NW’NL, 
like many other fine companies, has attained some success in 
minimizing failure; but like most others, we’re realistic: Take away 
all failure and you would also abolish success and any sense of 
real achievement. 


All of us know it’s a tough job to find good men, recruit, train, and 
establish them in our business—tougher still to select from them 
those who have management talent and make them successful 
agency heads. But that’s what makes our business tick. Life Insur- 
ance selling is a “natural” for men who are fed up with mere 
job-security and riskless humdrum. And we need the kind of men 
who are more concerned with opportunity for success than they 
are with the risks involved in getting there. 


What goes for the new agent or manager also goes for top 
management. A sense of real achievement in management 
comes only from taking risks to develop both new men and new 
management. The best you can hope for is to cut your failures to 
a minimum. But from your sucesses you'll gain a sense of having 
achieved something for your men, your company, and for the 
business as a whole. inate 
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THE LEG 


By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Burden of Proof in a Suicide vs. Acci- 
dental Case Where Double Indemnity 
Provision Involved Held Should Be 
Borne by Plaintiff Under Certain Cir- 


cumstances. 


Several years previous to the date 
of his death, the insured, Cummins, 
had been issued a policy of life in- 
surance with the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. The 
policy provided, among other things, 
an amount payable for ordinary 
death and contained a double indem- 
nity provision which stated that the 
beneficiary would receive double the 
ordinary death benefit if the death 
resulted from bodily injuries sus- 


tained solely through external vio- 
lent and accidental means directly 


and independently of all other 
causes. At the time of his death the 
insured Cummins was 55 years old, 
happily married, the father of one 
adult child, regularly employed and 
had been in good health all his life. 

Just a little over three months be- 
fore his death, Cummins was rushed 
to a hospital for an emergency ap- 
pendectomy, but never fully recov- 
ered from this operation. He went 
back to the hospital approximately 
a month after his emergency opera- 
tion remaining there for about two 
weeks, and after another three weeks 
was returned to the hospital and ad- 
mitted to their neuropsychiatric di- 
vision, staying in the hospital under 
that treatment for about a week. On 
July 28, 1950, approximately two 
and a half weeks after his last release 
from the hospital, he got up in the 
morning, dressed, ate no breakfast, 
entered his automobile and drove 
away, telling no one where he was 
going or what he was going to do. 
\bout an hour and a half later his 
automobile was discovered near a 
lake some miles distance from his 
home. His body was found two days 
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later floating in the lake about sev- 
enty-five to one hundred yards from 
shore. He had taken no fishing 
equipment and no boat was found 
missing from any of the boat liveries 
located on the lake. His body bore 
no evidence of cuts, bruises or abra- 
sions, and there was nothing unusual 
about his clothing. Robbery was 
probably out of the question as his 
billfold and personal belongings were 
in his pockets. 

The coroner, a physician, did not 
perform an autopsy but, after an 
external examination, stated on the 
death certificate that the insured had 
walked into the lake and the death 
was suicide. However, he altered 
the certificate later and ascribed the 
death to accidental drowning. He 
admitted in the trial of the case that 
his opinion as to the drowning was 
based entirely upon the fact that the 
dead body was found floating in the 
lake. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co, 


The plaintiff beneficiary filed suit 
against the company after the com- 
pany denied liability for the double 
indemnity and said beneficiary pre- 
vailed in the lower court. However, 
the intermediate appellate court re- 
versed the trial court’s decision and 
the case went to the Supreme Court 
on appeal. 

The plaintiff’s theory of the case 
was that the insured met his death 
by accidental means, basing this 
upon the fact that, as the dead body 
having been found in the lake, it 
must be presumed that the death re- 
sulted from drowning; and as the 
presumption of law is against sui- 
cide and there being no proofs as 
to how the death of drowning oc- 
curred, it must be presumed to have 
been non-suicidal. After indulging 
in the presumption against suicide, 
the death must be presumed to have 
been an accident, unless overcome 
by strong proof of the most convinc- 
ing nature that it was_ suicidal. 
Plaintiff further alleged that the de- 
fendant company did not adduce 
convincing proofs of suicide and 
failed to meet the burden of proof , 
reposing on the company to over- 
come the presumption against sui- 
cide. 

The Michigan court, writing 
through its Chief Justice Dethmers, 
cites four Michigan cases which 
plaintiff said supported her theory, 
viz: Wéaishcaless vs. Hammond, 
Standish & Co., Turner vs. Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Burnham v. Interstate Casualty 
Company, and Curth vs. New York 
Life Insurance Company. After dis- 
cussing the facts and holdings of 
each case briefly, the court states 
that the four cases cited by plain- 
tiff are not authorities for the prop- 
osition that the burden in this type of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


case reposes on the defendant insur- 
ance company to prove suicide or 
that the plaintiff may escape the 
burden of proot that the death was 
accidental. In each of the four cases 
cited there was presence of evidence 
disclosing the means of death show- 
ing that it resulted from external, 
violent means and that it was acci- 
dental. In addition, substantive evi- 
dence refuting the theory of suicide 
was present. 

The court concludes their discus- 
sion holding that in this case the evi- 
dence preponderated a finding of sui- 
cide and non-accident when there 
was no evidence to establish a ma- 
terial element of plaintiff's case, 
namely accidental death, and some 
evidence contra. Cummins vs. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. (1 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 437. Michi- 
gan Supreme Court.) 


Counsel : 
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3erkley, Michigan 

For appellant 
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For appellee 
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INVESTMENT YIELD 


HILE THE NET RATE of interest 
Wein on investments by the 
nation’s life insurance companies has 
now been rising for more consecutive 
years than at any previous times 
since the turn of the century, and 
has increased one-seventh in five 
years, the benefit to policyholders 
from this improvement has been 
sharply reduced by the heavy in- 
roads of taxes, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


Sixth Successive Year 


“If this year sees the anticipated 
further increase in yield,” the Insti- 
tute says, “it would be the sixth 
successive year of rise in investment 
yield and the six-year increase would 
be such as to eliminate most if not all 
of the decline of the six or seven 
years prior to the upturn. Such a 
gain would normally have already 
been reflected in life insurance costs, 
but a large part of this yield improve- 
ment has been offset by rising taxes. 
Consequently, only a portion of the 
greater investment income is avail- 
able to apply to policyholders’ net 
cost of insurance.” 

Looking back over the past 100 
years, the Institute has found that 
the life insurance investment earning 
rate has moved through several cy- 
cles of increase and decrease. In the 
early 1850s, the rate was in the 
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» » » AND THERE’S TOWERING 
OPPORTUNITIES OPEN TO YOU TODAY! 


ZEBULON PIKE achieved a high mark in the 


exploration of the 


West as his expedition pene- 


trated to the Rocky Mountains in ‘1806-07, and 
produced a wealth of data concerning the region 
he traversed. 
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neighborhood of 5.0 percent. For 
the next twenty-five years, the trend 
was generally upward, with some 
fairly sharp fluctuations, winding 
up at about 6.5 percent in the mid 
1870s. The ensuing twenty-five 
years saw a general decline, with 
the rate shortly after the turn of the 
century being about 4.5 percent. 

During the first quarter of this 
century, there was another upswing, 
with the rate of the mid 1920s being 
not much different from that of 
seventy-five years before. The peak 
of this period was in 1923, when the 
rate was 5.18 percent. After 1923, 
there was a decline to the 1947 low 
of 2.88 percent. Since then, the rate 
has been rising, with 3.28 percent 
reported last year and a rise ex- 
pected again this year. 

For most years prior to the 1940s 
the net rate of interest earned was 
practically the same as the effective 
rate, but in recent years the inroads 
of Federal income taxes have be 
come appreciable. Last year, for 
example, the earning rate of 3.28 
percent became an effective rate of 
3.07 percent after taxes. About 
half of the improvement in yield 
rate since the current upturn began 
has been offset by Federal income 
taxes alone, not taking into consid 
eration state and local taxes. 

The current rise is a reflection of 
both higher interest rates generally 
and also portfolio changes. As a 
matter of fact, the greater part of 
the improvement thus far is probably 
traceable to portfolio changes, as it 
takes a long time for the improved 
interest rates to be translated into 
over-all earning rates. 


REALTY HOLDINGS 


HE NATION’S LIFE insurance 
aoe purchased $129,000,- 
000 of real estate in the first three 
quarters of this year, bringing their 
realty holdings to $1,972,000,000 on 
September 30, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. More 
than half of the real estate holdings 
consist of commercial and industrial 
rental properties, which have ac- 
counted for three-fourths of this 
year’s acquisitions. Another fourth 
of the realty holdings is rental hous- 
ing. The September 30 total is 
$236,000,000 more than one year 
ago. 
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IMES have changed—and so 

have training plans. The race 

toward well-trained _field- 
orces is well underway. The “prize” 
for the winners of that race will be 
‘remendous. With the sincere hope 
hat our experience will help other 
companies and their agencies with 
their present—and future—training 
rograms, we wish to outline what 
we have done and explain how our 
(xolden Triangle career plan oper- 
ates. 

Five years ago, we began to re- 
approach our training and educa- 
tional methods from a new angle. 
Rather than sift all the methods and 
materials down from the home office 
to the agent, we started fresh—threw 
out all our pre-conceived notions— 
and began all over again from the 
bottom up! 

What must the new agent do to 
succeed in selling insurance? How 
should he do it? How can we get 
him to do it—and do it the right 
way? 

Those are the questions we asked 
ourselves. We wanted to accom- 
plish all this—and with the minimum 
of cost, time and effort to the new 
agent, to the appointing agent, to the 
production unit leader, and to the 
home office. 

Any agent, new or old, wants a 
training plan to be easy-to-use and 
easy-to-learn. But above all, he 
wants it to work. He wants it to get 
fast results. He wants it to be all-in- 
clusive. He wants it to be effective. 
However, he does not want to suffer 
mental indigestion from getting all 
his supplies, all his training, and all 
his education too fast. 


The Inner Triangle 


First, we determined what we felt 
were the basic factors that any 
agent must master if he wished to 
enjoy a successful life insurance ca- 
reer. The inner triangle of the 
Golden Triangle career plan symbol 
is a reminder of the “man” factors 
of the salesman—his attitudes, train- 
ing and education. 

Attitudes—the foundation of all a 
life underwriter will ever be. If a 
man cultivates, feeds and nourishes 
the right attitudes, they will bring 
him everything he wants. 

Training—solely concerned with the 
specifics of what to do. It prepares 
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the man for action. It is aimed at 
the skillful, effective performance of 
the irreducible minimum number of 
things he must do to achieve success. 
Education—solely concerned with 
what to know. It prepares for un- 
derstanding. It is aimed at that con- 
tinuously widening knowledge of 
life insurance, life situations, and 
the solution to life’s problems which 
is essential to the long-range devel- 
opment of the career he wants. 

The outer triangle of the symbol 
is a reminder of the “sales” factors 
of the salesman—profitable prospect- 
ing, money making mechanics and 
successful selling. 

Profitable prospecting—is at the 
very beginning of all the sales he 
will ever make. No sale is ever made 
except to a prospect. No successful 
life insurance career can be built 
except on the solid foundation of 
steady, consistent and _ profitable 
prospecting. 

Money making mechanics—the next 
step in all the sales he will ever make 
—simply seeing an adequate number 
of profitable prospects under favor- 
able circumstances and with proper 
preparation. An underwriter cannot 
make a sale until he actually calls on 
his prospect. 

Successful selling—the final step in 
all the sales he will ever make—en- 


abling him to make sales to the pros- 
pects he does call on by doing an 


effective job of selling. It is the 
culmination of all his other efforts. 


Tools vs. Texts 


For the first time, as far as we 
know, training is completely sepa- 
rated from education. When we made 
this separation, it greatly clarified 
the job to be done. Education re- 
quires texts ‘whereas training re- 
quires tools. We found readily 
available and adequate materials 
which could be put together into a 
complete educational program: R & 
R, DLE, LUT. end C.LU., 
plus a wealth of informal educationa! 
facilities such as life insurance trade 
journals, Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation memberships, sales con- 
gresses, etc. 

Had we not separated education 
from training, we might have felt 
that a program embodying all of 
these was a complete and adequate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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plan for the career development of 
our agents. However, with the com- 
plete program of education, there 
still remained training—and train- 
ing required tools. 

It was impossible to even begin to 
talk about training until first we had 
decided: (1) just what we wanted 
our new men to do; (2) just how 
we wanted them to do it; and (3) 
had devised the actual tools we 
wanted them to use in doing it. 

It has taken us five years to devise 
and field-test the minimum number 
of training tools essential for an 
overall program for our new men. 
Out of the hundreds of jobs a new 
man might do, we had to pick those 
which we felt were the minimum 
essentials. Out of the thousands of 
ways of getting those jobs done, we 
had to pick those very few ways 
which we thought were the best 
ways for our new man. Then—for 
each job, and for each way so se- 
lected—we had to devise a sure-fire, 
easy-to-use tool which would actu- 
ally work for a new man in the field. 
We had to field-test those tools, 
strengthening wherever inadequa- 
cies were noted, eliminating all non- 
essentials, and simplifying wherever 
necessary to make skillful use Sy a 
new agent easy and natural. 

As each tool was developed, it was 
necessary to develop a training guide 
for that particular tool to make it 
simple and easy to train a new agent 
how to use that tool. In fact, each 
training guide can be considered a 
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combination learning tool and train- 
ing tool. These training guides also 
had to be field-tested to strengthen 
inadequacies, eliminate non-essen- 
tials and simplify its skillful use. 


Completely Packaged 


We then developed a method 
we feel is unique for assembling 
and disbursing the material to the 
new agents. We fit all supplies and 
materials into sixteen separate, but 
related “packages.” We designed 
sixteen colorful 8% x 11 file-folders 
with imprinted, fifth-cut tabs indicat- 
ing the contents of each “package.” 
Into these folders, we place the ma- 
terials for each “package.” Thus, 
each one is a separate unit—com- 
pletely integrated in design, use and 
content—yet each one is completely 
independent in itself. 

Each “package” contains a “cover 
letter” —explaining the contents and 
use of the package; a “learning guide 
and check list”—a step-by-step out- 
line of what, when and how to learn; 
and all the supplies and materials 
necessary—to fit that particular, in- 
dependent “package.” All of the in- 
struction and explanatory material 
is mimeographed on _ specially-de- 
signed stationery. 

These “‘packages” are mailed from 
our home office in the following 
order : 


The plan serves as a simple in- 
duction process—bringing to new 
agents the basic, fundamental sup- 
plies and working tools he needs. 
He gets them in the precise order 
he needs them—as he qualifies for 
them—without causing mental indi- 
gestion. 

The colors of the file-folders and 
the position of the tabs automatically 
indicate the filing pattern. When the 
plan is complete, the orange “Your 
Golden Triangle” folder will be 
filed in front, followed by the five 
green folders, then the five yellow 
folders and finally the five red folders 
containing our specific sales plans. 

This file-folder system of packag- 
ing gives the new agent an organized 
file of supplies—permanent, quick, 
finger-tip access to the working sup- 
plies and tools he will use in his 
every-day work; and also, an easy, 
eye-inventory control for re-order- 
ing supplies. These same file-folder 
“packages” also provide a practical 
“tool-chest” for the working-tools 
the new agent must use—with one or 
more tools for each job the new 
agent will be asked to perform in 
building the successful career he 
wants. 

Any package or page can easily 
be added, revised or eliminated, 
without having to change any other 
package or page. Because of our 
mimeographed, single-idea-to-a-page 





These Golden Triangle Packages Color Are sent to the new agent 
Your Golden Triangle Orange 

Stationery and 

supply requisitions Green 

App’s, new business forms 

pahcwapie se ee a Green The day after the new agent’s con- 
general ideas and supplies —_—e tract papers reach the home office 
Attitudes and education; 

R&R, DLB, LUTC, CLU, Etc. Yellow 

Accu’nulator 

training guide and supplies Red 

Campaigns and prizes ; The Tuesday after the first week 
rules, standings, etc. Green in which he produces business 
Service forms and 

quality and conservation Green 

Guaranteed money ; 

training guide and supplies Red 

Home protector ; The Tuesday after the second week 
training guide and supplies Red in which he produces business 
Independence guarantor ; The Tuesday after the third week 
training guide and supplies Red in which he produces business 
Multiple and income protector ; The Tuesday after the fourth week 
training guide and supplies Red in which he produces business 
Direct mail; The Tuesday after the fifth week 
training guide and supplies Yellow in which he produces business 
Profitable prospecting ; The Tuesday after the sixth week 
general ideas and supplies Yellow in which he produces business 
Money making mechanics ; The Tuesday after the seventh week 
general ideas and supplies Yellow in which he produces business 
Successful selling ; The Tuesday after the eighth week 
general ideas and supplies Yellow in which he produces business 
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jormula for instruction and explana- 
tory material, the material can al- 
ways be kept up-to-date with a mini- 
mum of cost, time and effort for 
the new agent, the appointing agent, 
the production unit leader, and the 
home office. 

Because each file-folder is a com- 
plete package in itself, and each page 
in a package is independent, no cross- 
references, nor thick, expensive, 
printed training manuals are re- 
quired. 

The agent is challenged with the 
job of learning what to do in train- 
ing himself in how to do it. We so 
challenge the new man because we 
believe that success in the life in- 
surance business can only come from 
within. No man can be “learned” 
by others, but most men can learn 
when given the proper materials and 
assistance. 


Training Guides 


Therefore, training guides—one 
for each of our five current specific 
sales plans—have been developed 
over the past five years as mentioned 
above. We have based them on 
field-tested techniques for success- 
fully selling each plan. By following 
his “Learning guide and check list,” 
‘he new agent can train himself in 
their use. 

A singular feature of our sales- 
plan training guides is the fact that 
we take advantage of and make re- 
peated re-use of skills. Skills and 
ideas, once learned for selling our 
“Accumulator” are used over and 
over again—making possible the 
transfer of these skills to the 
training guides for all our other 
sales plans—“Guaranteed Money,” 
“Home Protector,” “Independence 
Guarantor,” and “Multiple & Income 
Protector.” 

For each of our sales plans, for 
instance, we have developed the 
following tools: a colorful four-page 
presentation folder; a single-page 
demonstrator which follows the 
“Live, Die or Quit” pattern with a 
savings line close; and the training 
guide itself which contains selling 
pointers to be considered in atti- 
tudes, profitable prospecting, money 
making mechanics and successful 
selling, plus a complete sales-talk 
pattern which the new agent can 
easily learn and adapt to his own 
personal manner of speech. 
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60 YEARS OF SERVICE 
to the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


BUSINESS 
1893-1953 


H. R. KENDALL 


In honor of our Co-Chairman 
of the Board who is celebrat- 
ing 60 years of service to the 
insurance business, all depart- 
ments of the Company are 
dedicating two months of 
effort to honor Mr. Kendall 
on his Diamond Jubilee Anni- 
versary. 
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By making only a few minor 
changes, we custom-fit the “Accumu- 
lator” pattern to all our sales plans. 
We recommend that a new agent 
specialize in the “Accumulator” as 
his major sales plan—with all others 
used as minors. 

Again, the new man is challenged 
—to educate himself. We believe 
that no one can actually be given 
an education by anyone else. He 
must reach for it and achieve it 
himself. Most men can educate 


themselves when given the proper 
materials and guidance. 

The Golden Triangle Education 
“package” outlines a planned pro- 
gram of education of from seven to 
ten years. It takes the new agent 
from the R & R “Introduction to 
Life Underwriting” course through 
the Diamond Life Bulletin “Agent’s 
Service Training Course,” The Life 
Underwriter Training Council’s 
Part I and Part II Courses and 
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Golden Triangle—Continued 


finally the five CLU courses leading 
to the CLU degree. In localities 
where LUTC courses aren’t avail- 
able, we recommend R & R’s “Ca- 
reer Course” as an alternate to 
LUTC Part I, and R & R’s “Tax 
and Business Insurance Course” as 
an alternate to LUTC Part II. Our 
training administrator grades all the 
R & R and D.L.B. courses in our 
home office. 

Over and beyond this organized 
outline, we recommend supplemental 
education to the underwriter in the 
form of joining his local life under- 
writers’ association, subscribing to 
and reading insurance trade journals, 
attending sales congresses, and tak- 
ing part in the meetings of his own 
agency and production unit. 

As a new agent is enrolled in the 
career course and receives his first 


six “packages,” his “instructors” 
(the appointing agent and the pro- 
duction unit leader) are sent the 
corresponding instruction material 
for each “package.” This consists 
of a tabbed divider page with the 
new agent’s name typed on the tab 
—and the six separate corresponding 
“Specific instruction guides.” These 
instruction guides are step-by-step 
outlines and check lists of what, 
when and how to instruct the new 
agent and includes a “Learning 
check list” (identical to the new 
agent’s check list) on which to re- 
cord the new man’s progress and 
ability. As the new man produces 
business and receives additional 
“packages,” the instructors receive 
corresponding instruction materials. 

Each production unit leader has 
been furnished with an 8% x 11 
notebook—his “Golden Triangle 
Progress Book.” In them, they place 
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Until and unless it strikes your family, you can scarcely 
imagine the heartbreak and despair, the suffering and expense, 


caused by tuberculosis. 


It’s not possible yet to “keep everyone safe” . . . but you 
can help answer the little girl’s prayer. 
Your Christmas Seal dollars work year round in cutting down 


the tragedy of tuberculosis. 


So, please, send your contribution today to your 
tuberculosis association ...one of the families 


helped may be your very own. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Because of the impor- 
tance of the above 
message, this space 
s contributed by 
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the divider page (one for each man) 
and behind it, the new agents’ in- 
struction guides. Thus, everyone 
concerned knows exactly what stage 
of self-development the new man is 
in. Everyone is following the same, 
identical “Check list’—the new 
agent, the appointing agent, the 
production unit leader and the home 
office agency organizers. Everyone 
is working from the same “blue- 
print” and everyone is shooting at 
the same target. 

The Golden Triangle has begu 
to solve the problems and achieve 
the objectives for which it was d 
signed. In addition, it has prove 
to be a surprisingly powerful r 
cruiting tool for agents who wai 
to build their own agency. Pro- 
spective underwriters are sold on its 
striking simplicity—its ease-of-use 
—and its completely packaged util- 
ity. 

Our five years of experience in 
using the various component parts 
of the plan has proven their prac- 
tical field-effectiveness. Our short 
experience with the now-intégrated 
plan has already proven the worth of 
all the painstaking effort and meticu- 
lous planning it required. Because it 
appeals to and serves both our ex- 
perienced agents and new recruits 
alike—we are confident that it will 
continue to stimulate successful sell- 
ing and help both our oldtimers and 
our newcomers to enjoy a full and 
profitable life insurance career. 


KING AK-SAR-BEN 


LARENCE L, LANDEN, Civic, busi 
_fpneen and welfare leader in 
Omaha, and chairman of the board 
of Central National Insurance Co 
and also of Central National Lif 
Insurance Co., recently was selecte 
King Ak-Sar-Ben LIX, an honor 
bestowed yearly on an outstandin 
citizen of Omaha. 

The crowning of the King of Ak 
Sar-Ben (Nebraska spelled back 
wards) is a spectacle of such beaut 
and pageantry that it has attracte: 
national attention. Thousands 0: 
people from the mythical Kingdon 
of Quivera (the Upper Missour 
River Valley) drive many miles t 
attend the two-night affair. Mor 
than 16,000 persons watched th: 
Coronation ceremonies. 
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MYSTERY TOP 


A new “Mystery Top” that defies grav- 
ity, changes color and dances on its head 
is offered by’ Arcon Products Company 
as an exciting give-away or premium item 
for business promotion. Youngsters and 
adults are mystified by their unusual action 
and when imprinted with a name or sales 
message,’ they prove attention-getting and 
a subject for conversation. The tops are 
particularly suitable for sales meetings, 
conventions, special campaigns and as 
souvenir mementos for all types of gath- 
erings. Made of plastic, they measure 
14” in diameter. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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HAND DRYER-DEODORIZER 


Ozo-dry, a new electric hand drying 
unit for restrooms that deodorizes the 
room as well, is now available from 
Michael Electric Products, Inc. The unit 
directs a gentle flow of warm, pleasant 
air that softens the hands as it dries 
them and is said to prevent chapping. Its 
cost is considerably less than the amount 
usually spent each year for conventional 
drying methods and the machine may be 
expected to have a salutary effect on the 
morale of office personnel. The deodoriz- 
ing function stems from a small ozone- 
producing Westinghouse lamp which de- 
stroys objectionable odors. Finished in 


white, the unit is 9” x 7” and operates on 
AC current. It is equipped with a timer 
that runs for one minute and then stops 
automatically. 





































































INSTANTGRAPH 


This is an insurance record chart which 
makes a useful and highly acceptable pro- 
motional item. In a time-saving manner 
it eliminates haphazard methods of keep- 
ing records and receipts and charts a 
complete survey of insurance coverage. 
There is room for a description of the 
property covered by insurance, the type 
of coverage, date of premium payment 
and expiration date of policy. Similar 
space is available for life insurance as 
well as other forms of personal coverage. 
Gummed labels are provided which can 
be filled in with the agents’ name and 
address and then affixed to the inside 
front cover. Or if it is preferred, front 
cover advertising can be had in gold let- 
tering or in colors at an extra cost. The 
Instantgraph has been developed by Phil- 
lip Witz and measures 444” wide by 834” 
high. 





















ROTARY FILE 


A combination of compactness, speed 
and comfortable operation has been at- 
tained by Ferris Business Equipment, Inc., 
in the development of this rotary file. 
The completely motorized unit delivers 
the material effortlessly and quietly at 
desk height. Existing records of every 
type, regardless of card size, condition, 
or kind of paper used, can be handled 
without punching or retyping. Cards are 
carried in individual, easily removable 
trays eight inches long and with a capacity 
of about 800 cards. A total capacity of 
some 85,000 cards, 3” x 5” in size, is avail- 
able. Operation is by either push buttons 
or foot pedal and requires no special in- 
struction. 





PHOTO-COPIER 


This  one-unit photocopy machine 
(printer and developer combined) will 
produce exact copies whether the original 
is single or double-sided, opaque or trans- 
lucent, white or colored. At a low cost ‘t 
makes single-side copies, double-side (‘0 
reduce filing space), transparent copies or 
tissue copies (for air mail use). Pages 
from bound books can be copied without 
removing or injuring the pages. Devel- 
oped by Copy-Craft, Inc., the machine 
measures 1614” x 234” overall, with a 
developer tray which is removable for 
cleaning and a lid that closes tight when 
not in use so the solution keeps longer. 
It is of non-metallic construction, finished 
in glossy black with white trim and can 
be operated easily without special training. 
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FICE EFFICIENCY 


Christmas Legends 


EOPLE who collect stamps 

are fond of relating that every 

stamp has some history or tra- 
dition behind it. And it is so with 
china, coins, old silver and other 
equally interesting collections. 


Based on Folklore 


But ask Mr. Wrightson Chris- 
topher, a Christmas legend collector 
for many years, and his eyes will 
light up with the true collector’s joy 
in telling of his prized possessions. 
“The roots of Christmas customs go 
very far into the folklore of the 
Scandinavians, the Europeans, the 
Romans, even into prehistoric Druid 
times. The Christmas legends we 
know today have often come down 
so far their origin is lost in antiquity. 
Later legends are closely allied to 
the religious beginnings of this day.” 

A genial gentleman in his early 
fifties, Christopher is general man- 
ager of Rust Craft, and a leading 
collector of Christmas legends. He 
has found that the legends of old 
have a place on modern-day greet- 
ing cards—that people actually do 
practice in their homes the customs 
of an earlier day. 

‘Take the word ‘Yule’ itself .. . 
this word originated with the ancient 
Northern peoples who thought of the 
stn as a wheel revolving around the 
earth and which reached its solstice 
in the winter. This cycle of the sun 
was known to them as the Hweol.” 

Peering further into the ancient 
history of the Druids, Mr. Chris- 
topher learned that the priests among 
this ancient people were among the 
first to celebrate the Yule period by 
burning a log which they blessed 
with much ceremony. Every year 
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a brand was saved to rekindle the 
new fire. 

Among other Europeans, the 
Romans were the first to celebrate 
the season in a pagan ceremony con- 
sisting of a procession and the light- 
ing of candles. Later the Christians 
merged this ceremony into the fes- 
tivity commemorating the birth of 
Christ. And, as it happens, this 
was later merged in other parts of 


Europe with the winter solstice fes- 
tivities. 

The traditions of Christmas are 
many. Some can be traced, but most 
are lost in the dim recesses of his- 
tory. The story of St. Nicholas, 
patron saint of children, is one rooted 
in fact. A man named Nicholas was 
born in Asia Minor back in the 9th 
or 10th century, the son of a wealthy 
bishop and a charitable mother. 
When his parents died, Nicholas 
gave away everything his parents 
left him. After his death he was 
named as the patron saint of chil- 


dren whom he particularly loved. 

“IT am often asked,” notes Mr. 
Christopher, “whether homes all 
over the world have Christmas trees. 
The answer is no. It is the Christ- 
mas crib which is more widely 
known as a symbol. It is the creche 
in France, the Nacimiento in Spain, 
and the Krippe in Germany. In 
many European countries the crib 
is carried through the streets by 
groups of singing children and is a 
feature in many homes during the 
Christmas holidays just as the tree 
is in the Northern European coun- 
tries and here.” 


Giving of Gifts 


Poring among the works of an- 
cient historians, Christopher has 
found that the first mention of gifts 
at this season was the result of the 
custom instituted by Roman em- 
perors who “invited” their subjects 
to make gifts to the monarch at this 
season. It was less a religious cele- 
bration and more a means of ob- 
taining these emoluments for them- 
selves. But it is a custom we have 
taken over in a completely different 
spirit today. 

It is interesting that Santa Claus 
is not widely known around the 
world as a gift-bringer. Mostly, it 
is the Wise Men who arrive bearing 
gifts, especially in Eastern and 
Southern Europe. In.Hungary the 
gifts come from the Angels, in Po- 
land from the Stars, in Greece, St. 
Basil is the gift-bestowing patron 
saint, while in Denmark it is an elf 
—Jule-nissen. 

Among the ancient legends of 
Christmas is the legend of the Christ- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mas candle. It tells of a shoemaker 
who lived in a cottage on the edge 
of a village. Although a poor man, 
he placed his candle in the window 
each night to guide travelers. De- 
spite wars and hardships and illness 
his light never wavered. This in- 
spired the villagers and at the Christ- 
mas season nearly every villager 
placed a candle in his window. The 
custom grew and became universal. 
Another undying tale is the legend 
of the Christmas Rose. A little shep- 
herdess watching from afar wept 
because she had no gifts to offer the 
Christ Child. As her tears fell to the 
ground, flowers sprang up. These 
the child gathered and hastened to 
bring to the infant Jesus to add to 
the gifts brought by the Wise Men 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 


The Wassail Bowl 


Europe, and for that matter, all 
the world, is filled with reminders 
of ancient Christmas customs. The 
“\Wassail” bowl, today the Christ- 
mas punch bowl, is derived from the 
ancient Saxons. In those days, 
“Wassail” was a greeting which 
meant “What hails?” or “How fare 
you?” 

Christmas carols, for the most 
part, are known in all parts of the 
world. Their origin, in most cases, 
is lost, but they are thought to be 
the spontaneous outburst of joyous- 
ness of ancient peoples at the Christ- 
mas season, 

There is an interesting German 
legend which explains the origin of 
the pine cone, widely used at Christ- 
mas time. This tells of a poor woman 
climbing a mountain to pick up pine 
cones for fuel. She was approached 
by an elf who told her to “‘take only 
the cones under this tree.” The 
woman picked up the cones indicated 
and when she arrived home she 
found that they had all turned to 
pure silver. Thus, the silver pine 
cone which we know today. 

A feature of the Mexican Christ- 
mas celebration is the unique Pinata, 
or fragile earthenware painted with 
a doll’s face, a bullfighter or some 
other figure. Children are blind- 
folded and given sticks. When the 
jar is shattered a shower of gifts, 
fruits, and sweets tumbles out. 
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The Bohemians have a tradition 
that if a girl cuts a hole in the ice 
at midnight on Christmas Eve she 
will see her future husband. Thus, 
as midnight approaches on the Holy 
Day, you will see girls with little 
hatchets wandering out to nearby 
lakes and frozen brooks, anxious to 
see the face of their lover-to-be. 

Japanese Christmas cards usually 
bear a symbol of the stork, which 
is a way of saying “I hope you live 
one thousand years,” believed to be 
the life cycle of the stork. The turtle 
is used similarly because a turtle is 
supposed to live 10,000 years. 

Many of the well-known legends 
have been immortalized in Christ- 
mas Cards. One legend has it that 
when Christ was born all the trees 
burst into blossom and bore fruit. 
Birds sang and all the forest was 
transformed into a magic garden. 
There was a sound of bells on the 
night air and a multitude of angels 
singing. 

Thus, today our Christmas cards 
often show a star at the top of a 
tree trimmed with shining balls, 
glittering tinsel, tinkling bells and 
candy canes, all proclaiming the 
happy message. 

Another legend immortalized in 
cards is the origin of Christmas bells. 
In the town of Lochen, Holland, 
there once hung in the church tower 
two bells with a clear tone unfor- 
gettable to those who heard them. 
However, these bells had never been 
baptized and one night, so the story 
goes, they disappeared from the 
church tower. 

At midnight on the eve of Christ- 
mas, the familiar bell tones were 
heard through the town. Though 
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the bells were never found their 
chimes continued to ring out over 
the town each Christmas at mid- 
night. Today Christmas bells have 
become traditional. 

Wrightson Christopher, the man 
who collects Christmas legends, uses 
religious and folktale “symbols of 
happiness” on Christmas greeting 
cards. In the friendly, loving custom 
of card sending, Christmas legends 
are universally interesting as they 
help to portray the true spirit of the 
Christmastide. 


VERSATILE UNIT 


con typewritten copy, a tape 
which can be used in standard 
teletype communications systems, 
and a tape (the same) which can he 
used to actuate tape-controlled card 
punching machines for automatically 
punching tabulating cards are pro- 
duced by Models FPC-5 and FPC-8 
of Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion’s Flexowriters. The _ tape 
punched by the Model FPC-5 is 
identical to that punched by printing 
telegraph equipment and, when re- 
quired, can be used for wire trans- 
mission or, when speed is not a factor, 
can be mailed. The Model FPC-8 has 
been expressly adapted to punch an 
8-hole tape as a by-product of typing 
an original document. This tape, 
which, because of its 8-hole code, is 
capable of giving all lower case let- 
ters and symbols as well as upper 
case letters, in contrast to the FPC- 
5, which gives only upper case, is 
used to actuate tape-controlled card 
punch for automatically punching 
tabulating cards. 

The Flexowriter’s features in- 
clude: (1) typing automatically at 
100 words a minute on any paper, 
form or duplication master; (2) 
punching tape; (3) transmitting im- 
pulses to a remote machine without 
punching tape; (4) reading tape; 
(5) receiving impulses from a r- 
mote machine without operating 
from a tape; (6) making a dupli- 
cate, corrected, or revised, tape fromm 
a previously punched tape; (7) 
stopping for fill-ins of figures, se 
tences or paragraphs; and (*) 
selecting manually or automatical!y 
from the copy typed only the infor- 
mation required in a punched tape 
or card. 
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SPACE-SAVING El-Units put the worker within 
the angle formed by the Art Metal use of the “L” 
principle. Floor area per work station is reduced as 
much as 3344% —and there’s no ‘“‘crowded”’ feeling! 
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and glass partition panels : 
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WORK-SAVING. Output shoots up because El-Units 
put more working space within arm’s reach. Fatigue is 
reduced ... work material and equipment are reached 
with only half the movement used in 2-unit layouts. 








MODULAR-FLEXIBLE. Complete equipment to fit 


@ Art Meta! El-Units are a revelation 


varying work conditions. Seven different work tops. in space economy and work efficiency, attained through the 
Six cabinet units ; accessories ; Fold-O-Way Typewriter functional application of modular principles. Here are combined 
‘ , : - all the advantages of fine metal office furniture, compactness, 
Units. Right or left hand layouts. With or without 8 = i P 
; & Ly , freedom of arrangement, and the beneficial effect on staff morale 
partition panels. resulting from modern, convenient working facilities. 


65 years of 
origination and 
leadership in 
metal office 
equipment 


Get this pamphlet 


Shows many unit combinations 
and office layout suggestions. 
From your local Art Metal 
representative, or Art Metal 
Construction Company, 
Jamestown 26, N.Y. 


©A. M.C. co, 








Come the NEW YEAR... 
why not step up production, raise morale 
by SPENDING ONE CENT A DAY IN 1954? 





Make the decision now to trade in your 5-year- 
old typewriters for brand-new Royals. 

If you’ve been planning to keep the old type- 
writers five years more, you’ll only save 1 cent a 
day per machine. 


Doesn’t it make good business sense to spend that 


money for increased typing production and better 
office morale? 


You'll get those clean-looking, well-groomed 


letters which are a real pleasure to sign., You'll get 
neater memos. You’ll get crisper-appearing reports. 


And in addition—you’ll get that intangible called 
““better employee relations,” something that’s hard 
to define but mighty apparent when it’s missing. 

Royal Standards are the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less 
time out for repairs. They are preferred in business 
21% to 1 by people who type. So they must offer more. 
Call your Royal Representative today. He’ll bring 
a new Royal to your office and give you the detai's 
on the 1 cent a day story. 


ROYAL 


STANDARD ° ELECTRIC * PORTABLE 
Roytype Business Supplies 


Telephone Directory) 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE | (He’s listed in the Classified 
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GUY FERGASON 


Attitude? Bah! Humbug! 


E CAN take a page from 

Charles Dickens and use 

one of his colorful expres- 

sions of distain—“Bah! Humbug!” 
-in respect to exploring the em- 

ployees’ attitude. We can also carry 
our reference to Dickens and call at- 
tention to the startling reformation 
which took place in Scrooge when 
he “reviewed” the facts. We have 
no spirits to assist us in our task ot 
presenting the “facts.” We merely 


call attention to certain interesting 
aspects of human relations in this 
changing business world. 


A Captive Personnel? 


We use the word “captive” in a 
restricted sense in reference to the 
current trend in employer-employee 
relations, In October, we wrote 
about fringe benefits and pointed out 
that these benefits are costing in ex- 
cess of twenty percent of the payroll. 
It is recognized that the “job” is not 
all things to all employees and that 
there are annoying problems in- 
volved in the work-a-day world. 
Every job from office boy (if there 
is such a classification any more) 
to president-owner of an enterprise 
includes some routine, humdrum, 
monotonous details. We can’t escape 
distasteful work entirely. We try to 
make up for the deficiencies of each 
job by creating a desirable working 
atmosphere. We add the fringe 
benefits, improve the working place, 
reduce the hours of work, allow 
“coffee-breaks,” and in general, 


make the job as valuable as pos- 
sible. 


For December, 1953 


Here comes the gimmick! In 
many cases the job becomes so valu- 
able (not necessarily in terms of 
take-home pay) that the employee 
can’t afford to quit because his “‘pro- 
prietary interests” and his “job se- 
curity” values have increased so 
much. Is this employee, then, a 
captive? That question never need 


Certain interesting aspects 


be answered unless there are two 
forces which are pulling in opposite 
directions—one force drawing the 
employee closer to the company and 
continued service through job 
values ; the other force drawing the 
employee away from the job, driving 
him away from the company through 
inept and thoughtless supervision. 
We were about to say “stupid super- 
vision,” but we do not refer to stu- 
pidity as an absence of acquired 
knowledge, but more as a careless 


attitude toward human relations. 
This conflict of desire and interest 
is illustrated by the housewife who 
commented as she left a store, “If 
their prices weren't so low, | 
wouldn’t do business here and be in- 
sulted.” A captive customer, much 
like a captive employee—held by 
self-interest which is in conflict with 
desire. There is no need to belabor 
the point, except to add that, in our 
opinion, top-management should ex- 
plore the employees’ attitudes to see 
if there is such a conflict of interests 
within the organization. Small of- 
fices don’t have this problem in the 
same way that large offices do. In 
small offices, the close proximity of 
the office personnel and management 
makes it possible for an alert man- 
agement to know what is going on. 


Must be Aware of Needs 


In the large office, management is 
removed from the daily contact with 
the employees. Top-management 
must rely on subordinate manage- 
men to personalize, interpret, acti- 
vate and carry-out the company’s 
policies—yet top-management must 
always be aware of the needs of all 
its subordinates. What are these 
needs? It has been fairly well estab- 
lished that the employees’ (line, op- 
erating and executive) needs are in 
the following areas: 


1. Sense of being a “member of the 
team’ rather than an individual do- 
ing a task assignment. This deals 
with the sense of belonging and con- 
tributing to a continuing project. 
(Continuéd on the next page) 
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2. Necessity for recognition for a 
job well done. This deals with giv- 
ing credit for a high level of per- 
formance. 

3. Need for job security as it per- 
tains to earnings, continued employ- 
ment and treatment in respect to 
rank and grade. This deals with the 
feeling that the company can be de- 
pended upon. 

4. Feeling of friendliness and re- 
spect toward supervision ; confidence 
that the supervisor will fairly and 
courageously represent the employ- 
ees’ interests as far as it is possible, 
in contacts with management. 


Accumulated Attitudes 


The total attitude of the employee 
is the accumulated attitudes toward 
many smaller factors. No one thing 
alone makes an attitude—the attitude 
may be influenced by the favorable 
or unfavorable effect of any one fac- 
tor, but ordinarily one unfavorable 
factor will not destroy morale in the 
face of many favorable conditions 
any more than will one good factor 
compete successfully with many bad 
factors in raising morale and _atti- 
tudes. 


Safer . . . Happier 





thanks to 
Christmas Seals! 


Like a protective radar network, a 
barrier formed by Christmas Seals 
helps to guard us against tuber- 
culosis. 

The money which you donate for 
Seals fights TB the year round— 
with continuing medical research, 
education, rehabilitation, and case 
finding. 

To keep the barrier high, send your 
contribution today, please, to your 
tuberculosis association. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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Because attitudes deal with the 
nebulous subject of mental reactions 
and because most persons have not 
studied the mind at work in a collec- 
tive enterprise, they are prone to 
“bah” and “humbug” any approach 
which recognizes the possibility that 
“attitude’’ may be the answer to in- 
creased production, lowered turn- 
over and increased job satisfaction. 

My good friend, Harry L. Wylie, 
brought out a revised edition to his 
popular book, “Office Organization 
and Management” (3rd_ Revised 
Edition, 1953, Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
—in his book he has a chapter on ap- 
titude testing and attitude surveys. 
In his text he points out the four 
factors which influence the employ- 
ee’s attitude: 

1. The temperament of the em- 
ployee. 

2. The type of work being done in 
relation to the occupational interests 
of the employee. 

3. The working atmosphere of the 
company. 

4. External influences such as taxes, 
etc. 

He includes “supervision” under 
his number 3 factor—we would have 
given the supervisory factor a more 
prominent place and would have 
listed it as a fifth factor. 

We would also have included a 
sixth factor which we call “unequal 
work distribution.” We see “atti- 
tude” and “job satisfaction” as be- 
ing closely related. What affects one 
will affect the other. Mr. Wylie 
treats each subject separately in his 
book. We highly recommend his 
book as a sound “know-how” manual 
in the field of office work and em- 
ployee management. 


An Attitude Survey 


There are several suggestions 
which if followed will greatly im- 
prove the effectiveness of an atti- 
tude study. First of all, we would 
recommend, if at all possible, that 
the study of attitudes of the em- 
ployees be undertaken by outside 
experts in the field. It is not essen- 
tial, but it is helpful. Employees are 
usually skeptical of attitude studies, 
always fearful that if their comments 
are critical of conditions there will 
be a retaliative reaction (against 
them). When persons outside the 
company make the study, this fear is 
somewhat reduced. 


Secondly, we recommend that the 
employee’s identity be kept a secret. 
In other words, all questionnaires 
(and we recommend the question- 
naire type) should be answered 
anonymously, The only divulgence 
is in respect to sex (male or female), 
period of service (years wifti the 
company) and department, Even 
this type of information is submerged 
if there are less than ten employees 
involved (or if the divulgence would 
identify the employee such as one 
woman working in a department 
staffed with men). 


Keep Employees Informed 


Thirdly, we are an enthusiastic 
exponent of “keeping the employee 
informed” as to what is going on 
(what studies are being made) in 
the company and why it is going on. 
Attitude surveys are no exception 
to the principle of two-way com- 
munications. We are sure that the 
average executive, being removed 
in point of years, as well as point of 
contact from the clerical employee, 
underestimates the degree of curi- 
osity possessed by employees and he 
also minimizes the power of “gossip” 
which flourishes in a paucity of ac- 
curate data. Every office has a 
“know-it-all” who furnishes the an- 
swers to all imponderable queries. 
This leads us up to our suggestion 
of telling the employees why the 
study is being made and of telling 
them the results of the study. The 
last part is highly controversial. 
There are many who believe that 
only management should see the re- 
sults of the survey. Unless there is 
something which is very unusual in 
the study, the results should be made 
known in summary form (even if w« 
don’t go so far in our effort to keep 
employees informed that we recom- 
mend the exposure of individual at- 
titude questionnaires—the summary) 
will tell enough of the story to sat- 
isfy employee curiosity. ) 

The next suggestion deals with 
the willingness to make such correc- 
tions and changes as seem indicated 
by the survey. If management is 
looking for a “white-wash” of its 
policies, an attitude survey may be 
a shock, as well as a revelation. 
Usually the type of management 
that seeks confirmation by whatever 
means that appear to give successful 
results will expose its ineptness in 
other areas so that “attitude,” when 
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sought, will reflect an unfavorable 
situation. 

Survey results should not be per- 
sonalized, but should be analyzed 
and then acted upon in a vigorous 
and forthright manner. To seek the 
truth is a noble pursuit. But truth 
like intention must be acted upon be- 
fore its significance is fully realized. 

The last suggestion deals with de- 
veloping the attitude survey ques- 
tionnaire. It is suggested that the 
questionnaire type be used. Profes- 
sional assistance is helpful in pre- 
paring a survey form because it helps 
avoid slanting a question so as to 
influence the answer. Most success- 
ful survey forms have an aspect 
which is common—that they contain 
in addition to the check-list or mul- 
tiple choice statements, a “blow-off” 
section. 


“Blow-off" Section 


A “blow-off” section is that part 
of a questionnaire which calls for 
general comments, statements, criti- 
cisms, suggestions or whatever may 
be on the employee’s mind. It fol- 
lows the check-list section in which 
specific areas are explored. Then, 
without aid of questions or multiple 
choice answers, the employee is in- 
vited to “get it off his chest.” In 
our observation about ten to fifteen 
percent of those responding to the 
questionnaire will answer the blow- 
off section. Management must be 
prepared for the facetious comments 
that invariably accompany any situ- 
ation in which the writer makes his 
wisecracks in complete anonymity 
—the same persons who write and 
draw on the walls of public “‘rest- 
rooms” also carry their moronic 
tendencies into the attitude survey 
responses. 

Fortunately “they” always go so 
far in their caustic or humorous ( ?) 
comments that it is not difficult to 
segregate their replies from those 
which come from a sincere criticism 
or comment. “Drop dead,” is not a 
particularly amusing or original 
comment and obviously it adds noth- 
ing to the worthwhileness of an atti- 
tude survey except to extol the vir- 
tues of a mild type of mayhem, 
viewed from the reader’s standpoint 
—the writer has already demon- 
strated his interest in temporal in- 
security. 

The survey of attitudes does help 
management in directing its atten- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion to those policies which may re- 
quire further study and explanation. 
It brings into bolder relief those con- 
ditions of work which may be caus- 
ing trouble. Employees tend to be- 
come proprietary after years of serv- 
ice. In our opinion, that is not an 
unsatisfactory condition because all 
our personnel policies are directed 
toward continued service and con- 
trolled labor turnover. The obvious 
tendency, therefore, is for the em- 
ployee to feel that he has more than 
a passing interest in the thirty to 
sixty square feet which becomes his 
business home. When “things” in- 
terfere with the satisfactory tenancy 
of the employee’s business home, he 
becomes dissatisfied. Carefully han- 
dled, the attitude survey will disclose 
the “friction points.” Some must be 
corrected by change; some are cor- 
rected by explanation. None should 
be ignored. 


Criticism of Supervisors 


The last point of our presentation 
deals with the criticism that may be 
directed toward the supervisors. We 
have never supported the theory that 
attitude surveys should be used to 
rate supervisors. If this is done, the 
supervisor becomes defensive and 
too careful. The turtle cannot move 
without sticking out its neck. The 
supervisor constantly sticks out his 
neck when he acts within the areas 
of his authority, particularly if he 
attempts to please management in 
producing an above average level of 
production. 

Yet, the grievances which arise 
from a too aggressive type of super- 
vision cannot be ignored. Employ- 
ees must be lead—they can’t be 
driven. Attitudes which reflect a 
dissatisfaction with supervisors must 
be carefully explored and more care- 
fully acted upon lest an injustice be 
done. Here again, the occasional 
criticism is of little importance—the 
concentration of criticisms against a 
specific supervisor must bear consid- 
erable weight. 

Thus ends another year and an- 
other article—the sixty-sixth con- 
secutive one. We express our sin- 
cere appreciation to those who have 
written to us about our articles. We 
have enjoyed writing them and more 
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“Pin-up girl Mabel 
resembles la Grable 
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so, our correspondence with some of 
our readers. To all, we extend our 
very best wishes for the coming year. 
We prepare our articles several 
months in advance of publication 
date—this being so, it is our hope 
that we will not be required to re- 
write this closing in order to recog- 
nize some major change in our Coun- 
try’s economic condition. We hope 
for many years of peace in which 
business can develop in an atmos- 
phere more conducive for the work- 
ings of our free enterprise system. 


ACCOUNTING FOLDER 


NEW FOLDER, Life Insurance 

Premium Billing and Account- 
ing, published by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. describes 
briefly the IBM accounting principle 
and tells how it is applied to pre- 
mium and commission accounting. 

With this method, information 
from original records is transcribed 
to IBM master premium accounting 
cards in the form of punched holes. 
The cards then are processed by 
electronic and electric accounting 
machines, which perform automati- 
cally many premium billing and ac- 
counting operations. 

The folder outlines several phases 
of life insurance accounting that can 
be handled by IBM equipment and 
illustrates some of the forms and 
reports that can be produced. 

For a free copy, write to the De- 
partment of Information, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


N. Y. 










POSTAL RATE CHART 


NEW CHART giving the increased 
A Sintace parcel post rates, effec- 
tive October 1, 1953, and including 
air parcel post rates inaugurated No- 
vember 1, 1950, has been prepared 
by Commercial Controls Corpora- 
tion. It gives not.only the tables of 
rates for 1 pound to 70 for the 8 
postal zones but also includes the 
regulations covering air parcel post 
and the limitations on weight and 
size for surface parcel post. In ad- 
dition a table for the calculation of 
4th Class rates on matter weighing 
from 1 to 10 pounds for the 8 zones 
is included. 

The new 15” & 17” chart makes 
it possible to see the rates at a glance. 
The figures are large and clear, and 
the text easily legible. The chart 
is on stiff paper suitable for posting 
on the wall. 

Charts are obtainable from Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation, One 
Leighton Avenue, Rochester 2, New 
York, at a cost of 25¢ per chart. 





CIGARAMIC 


HE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of 
‘tae ash tray is that a cigarette 
placed in one of its grooves will no 
longer smoulder but will go out 
without stomping. The explanation 
is simple—the walls of glass sur- 
rounding the discarded cigarette 
steal the heat needed for continued 
burning and the fire goes out auto- 
matically. On the other hand, a 
lighted cigarette placed directly 
across the groves will stay lit for 
awhile. 

In addition the tray is of smart 
modern design, easy to clean and 
has an above average ash capacity. 
Made by Ekstrand and Company of 
quality clear glass, it is suitable for 
any office desk or table. 
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TRIPLE SAVINGS RESULT FROM SHELF FILING 


Insurance companies are making sub- 
stantial savings three ways with shelf 
filing and, consequently, increasing 
their filing efficiency. These three-way 
savings are made in money, space and 
time. 

Here is what an executive of a 
prominent New England insurance 
company told his audience about shelf 
filing at a meeting of insurance men. 

“Open-shelf filing has been used by 
our company since 1939. The cost of 
our open-shelf files is approximately 
50% of the cost of file cabinets on a 
per filing-inch basis. We have not had 
one penny of upkeep cost since their 
installation. 

“Our shelves are arranged niné 
high. A girl of average height can pull 
and file back on the first eight shelves 
without using a ladder. We have a 
30-inch aisle space and with this ar- 
rangement we have realized a gain of 


58% in filing inches over our previous 
seven-drawer file cabinets. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, 
there is no comparison between filing 
folders on shelves and filing folders 
in cabinets. When we originally stud- 
ied this problem we found that most of 
a girl’s time was spent in opening and 
shutting the file drawers. By actual 
time study we found that pulling fold- 
ers from the shelves was 53% faster 
and is strictly a one-hand operation.” 

There are the facts, backed up with 
14 years of experience. Here is the 
score: 

Saving in cost 50% 
Saving in space 58% 
Saving in time 53% 

Shelf filing can be the answer to 
your overcrowded, ever-expanding 
files. Send the coupon for further de- 
tailed facts on shelf filing. Check 
LB 663. 





TOP PRODUCERS INCREASE 
SALES WITH KARDEX 
INSURANCE BOOKFOLD 





Successful insurance agents know the 
secret of selling is to give valuable 
service. The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold has been expressly 
designed to enable the life insurance 
agent to give valuable service to every 
genuine prospect. When presented to 
the prospect it gives him a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial plan 
in clear, understandable form. Every 
angle is covered. On the right hand 
side, in visible Kardex pockets, your 


prospect’s present policies are analyzed 
individually and in summary. A quick 
glance shows him his current position 
on premiums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, stocks and 
bonds may be listed also. “Estate Graph 
and Summary of Benefit” cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between present 
coverage and that recommended. 

The left side, covered by a protec- 
tive flap, holds your detailed, written 
recommendations. It dramatizes visu- 
ally for the prospect why he needs 
more coverage. He can study and 
weigh carefully your written reasons 
for improving his insurance position. 

Kardex Life Insurance Estate Anal- 
ysis bookfolds are attractively bound 
in red morocco grain imitation leather 
—but available in lots of 100 or more 
in blue, black, brown or green. 

Hinged correspondence flap on left 
covers 8%” x 11” sheets without fold- 
ing. On the right are 15 Kardex 8” x 
5” pockets, each with 4” transparent 
margin. Check KD 152 on the coupon 
for further details. 


WHY IT PAYS TO CHOOSE THE 
PRINTING CALCULATOR WITH 
HIGH-SPEED ACCURACY 


More and more insurance companies 
are finding that the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator speeds the prepa- 
ration of insurance records. The bal- 
anced performance of the Printing 
Calculator gives you top-speed figur- 
ing. Short-cut multiplication and au- 
tomatic division are combined with 
high-speed listing, addition and sub- 
traction. 

When figuring cancellations, policy 
loans, endorsements, you do each prob- 
lem only once...the proof is on the 
printed tape!—evidence of accuracy 
for every step of the problem. You can 
clip the printed tape to work sheets or 
reports as a permanent record. 

Get full details on fast, accurate 
preparation of insurance records in 
free folder AC 542. 


IF FIRE BROKE OUT RIGHT NOW 
WOULD YOUR RECORDS 
BE SAVED? 


Contrary to popular belief, about one- 
half of all office fires happen during 
business hours—when valuable records 
are in use and most vulnerable. 

For instance, your tabulating cards 
are a highly important part of your 
records. Give them certified protection 
in a Remington Rand Tabulating Card 
Safe-File “60”. In the event of fire 
during business hours—if the file is in 
use—a clerk merely closes the drawers 
and makes a prompt exit. Your records 
are completely protected as quickly as 
you can blink an eye. This is the safe- 
file certified by the Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
oratory and the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association to provide one 
hour of security in a fire hot enough 
to melt metal. 

Most important, you get this pro- 
tection for your cards with every file 
feature of the famous “Aristocrat” 
line retained in the Safe-File “60”. 

The Remington Rand Safe-File “60” 
can be supplied to handle 5 x 3, 6 x 4, 
and 8 x 5 cards. It is also made to pro- 
tect all other types of insurance rec- 
ords. Now is the time to get full infor- 
mation about point-of-use protection 
with the Safe-File “60”. Check the 
coupon for free booklet X 674. 
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The Recordak Junior Microfilmer 


per minute 


Recordak Microfilmers are designed for 
all requirements, all budgets 


Here you see just two of the Recordak Microfilmers 
offered today. 

All told, there are five types of Recordak Micro- 
filmers designed for recording office-size documents 
on 16 mm. film; plus four Recordak Micro-File 
machines for copying larger-size records, bound or 
unbound, on 35mm. film. 

Whatever features you need in a microfilming 
machine, Recordak has; whatever features you don’t 
need, you needn’t buy or rent. Thus, regardless of 
your requirements, you’re sure to find a Recordak 
machine that will give you all the advantages of 
modern microfilming at lowest cost. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, with 
40-1 reduction ratio—highest available today 


It will pay you, definitely, to get full 
details on the Recordak line now available 
on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 
Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 
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LL of my previous articles 
have dealt with the benefits 
you can derive from a corre- 


spondence improvement program, 
and how it should be conducted 
properly. But now after eleven years 
of association with one of the larg- 
est insurance companies . and 
having been retained by other well- 
known ones during that span. . . I 
often feel the indirect results ob- 
tained from such a program at least 
equal the direct ones. What do I 
mean ? 


Plain Common Sense 


There is perhaps no other busi- 
ness in America that has been more 
hidebound by tradition, laws, and 
complicated terminology than insur- 
ance, True, many firms are making 
a sincere attempt to streamline their 
operations and humanize their rela- 
tions with the public. Their beauti- 
ful new buildings and modern equip- 
ment are symbols of the trend away 
from outworn conventions. And 
there has been a notable advance- 
ment in office procedure. For in- 
stance, you don’t hear so often such 
threadbare excuses as, “We've been 
doing it that way for years. Why 
should we change?” Or, “Our legal 
or actuarial department insists we 
phrase it that way, so that’s the 
way it’s got to be.” But there are 
stull too many cases where old, in- 
grained habits prevent the use of 
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plain common sense in interpreting 
company policies. Here is a classic 
example: 

As you will of course recall, the 
day our late President Franklin 
Roosevelt passed away, all commer- 
cial radio programs were promptly 
stopped and their time was devoted 
to broadcasting this news. Every 
newspaper announced his death in 
giant headlines, and all flags were 
immediately put at half mast. There 
wasn’t the remotest corner of the 
nation which was not aware of the 
event. 

That afternoon the public relations 
officer of an insurance company that 
held a policy on Mr. Roosevelt, tele- 
phoned the policy payment depart- 
ment to learn if a check had been 
sent to the beneficiary. This is the 
astounding reply he received. “Why, 
no, not yet, we're waiting for the 
death certificate.” In fairness to the 
company it should be stated that the 
payment was mailed out that night. 
It was only done, however, because 
that public relations minded officer 
was able to override all rules and red 
tape. “But what has this to do with 
letter writing?” you ask. Simply 
this. If you have a properly con- 
ducted correspondence program, it 
will first of all make your people 
public relations conscious. 

The majority of insurance letters 
today are written strictly from the 
company’s point of view. The words 
“we” and “the company” appear 





many times more often than the word 
“you,” and a policyholder is all too 
often made to feel he is a moron or 
a deadbeat when he makes a simple 
request. Of course, this is seldom 
done intentionally. It is usually due 
to the fact that many firms have built 
up in the public mind a feeling of 
aloofness and secretiveness. It is 
almost a “‘papa knows best” attitude, 
and besides “it is all too complicated 
for you to understand.” Many of 
you may remember the article in 
Printers’ Ink some years ago. It 
kidded two insurance companies 
about using the phrase, “Admitted 
assets,” in their financial statements ; 
and went on to make the obvious 
comment, “What aren’t they admit- 
ting,” which naturally started a 
storm of controversy. 


The Proper Attitude 


Good public relations must start 
with the proper attitude upon the 
part of both management and per- 
sonnel. If they live in an “ivory 
tower,” and become addicted to the 
idea that their chief purpose is to 
protect the company and its funds 

rather than to be of service to 
their policyholders . . . you can be 
sure their relations with the public 
are cold, distant .. . and confused. 
A properly conducted letter writing 
program can correct this faulty atti- 
tude. How? Because it will tend to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P147—Tools of Business 


With business now functioning in an 
elaborate, intricate egonomic and political 
environment, its problems have become more 
and more involved ‘and diverse. The in- 
creased tempo of competition has compelled 
a careful study of costs by management. 
Also the growth of*governmental supervision 
and regulation has necessitated more fre- 
quent, more detailéd and more voluminous 
reports. This booklet describes one system 
of preparing the distributional and statistical 
data necessary for such reports. 


P148—A Guide to Postmark 
Advertising 


Today postmark advertising is an accepted 
supporting advertising medium, used ex- 
tensively and with great imagination by 
large national advertisers and small local 
enterprises alike. It enjoys the advantages 
of low cost and flexibility as the only cost 
is for the easily interchangeable printing 
plates and the copy can be omitted from 
any piece or run of mail sent out. This 
brochure furnishes present and prospective 
users of this type of advertising with a use- 
ful, interesting and complete guidebook. 


P149—Manual of Offset Duplication 


With its own printing plant a company 
can save a considerable amount of money 
by printing such things as envelopes, letter- 
heads, advertising literature, forms and pub- 
licity releases among other matter. This 
booklet is designed to show those firms which 
have an internal offset duplicating depart- 
ment how to do top quality photo-offset 
printing at minimum cost. Included is a rec- 
ommended shop layout for maximum effi- 
ciency in the flow of work. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


humanize the staff by making them 
sweat to express themselves clearly 
and simply. It will also give them 
a new perspective on their relation- 
ship with policyholders and the men 
in the field. This, in itself, will be 
well worth whatever the program 
may cost in time and money. An- 
other benefit to be gained is that it 
will broaden their thinking. 


What Effect It May Have 


In a business as highly technical 
as yours, and where many of your 
employees have been with you many 
years, it is natural that their think- 
ing and viewpoints should get into 
a rut. They become more interested 
in the exact wording of a contract 

. rather than what effect it may 
have on your policyholders. If you 
doubt this, see what a spirited argu- 
ment you can start by asking three 
or four members of your staff to 
give their interpretation of some dif- 
ficult legal provision in your con- 
tract. You'll be surprised at how 
many different answers you'll re- 
ceive. But once they become truly 
policyholder conscious, they will stop 
worrying about the technicalities and 
begin to think whether it is clear to 
the layman. Let me give you a good 
example of how this can work. 

Recently we were asked to prepare 
ten letters announcing a change in 
policy on automatic premium loans. 
Representatives from the six depart- 
ments involved were asked to meet 
and go over our first draft. When 
we were finished, I turned to the 
group and asked, “Do you fellows 
realize what has happened here to- 
day? In exactly one hour and a 
half you have okayed ten highly 
complicated letters with only a few 
minor corrections. If we had done 
this two or three years ago, you 
would all have wanted copies of our 
letters to take back to your various 
departments to study. When we got 
together again later on, you would 
have wanted at least a dozen changes 
made, and we could have spent hours 
thrashing them out to suit everyone.” 
They all looked rather sheepish and 
conceded that is exactly what would 
have happened. They also frankly 
admitted that their correspondence 
program was largely responsible for 


changing and broadening their think- 
ing. 


The moment you broaden peo- 
ples’ horizons . . . and put them on 
their own in making decisions . . . 
you develop their judgment. And 
lack of good judgment and reason- 
ing is one of the chief causes of so 
many poor letters getting into the 
mails. For example: Your policy- 
holders come from every walk oi 
life. Their educational, economic 
and social backgrounds vary all the 
way up and down the scale. Ob- 
viously, this means that your statf 
cannot always write the same type 
of letters to everyone and expect 
them to be effective. Knowing how 
much you should go into detail an: 
the language to use calls for good 
judgment. It is therefore neces- 
sary that they learn to visualize 
each reader . . . their mentality and 
status .. . then write on their level 
of thinking. Otherwise, the letter 
will either be over their heads or in- 
sult their intelligence. In either case, 
your letters are not apt to be read 
and acted upon. 


Proven Again and Again 


A properly conducted correspond- 
ence program will help develop this 
quality in your staff, and make them 
more valuable in their general work. 
This has been proven over and over 
again . . . and has often been grate- 
fully acknowledged by management. 
For instance, Mr. Clifford Reeves, 
vice president of Mutual of New 
York recently made this comment to 
me about the letter writing prograii 
we have been conducting for them 
over the past eleven years. 


“You have saved us thousands of 
dollars each year through teaching 
our people to write shorter letters, 
thus reducing time consumed in dic- 
tation and typing. You have also 
taught our people how to plan ani 
organize our letters . . . to analyze 
situations, rather than to jump at 
conclusions. This has undoubtedly 
prevented us from making man\ 
costly errors. All in all, we have de 
rived many extra benefits we never 
expected to receive.” 


Surely this is convincing proo/ 
that a correspondence program is @ 
sound investment. 
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by using IBM’s “101” to replace customary 
Yo r i| file maintenance methods that require frequent 
U I Q reference to several files. 


This fast, accurate electronic machine permits 


* 
Ma | ntena nce changes to be directed immediately to your master 


file. It selects and arranges cards automatically 


Now, you can streamline your filing system 


at a rate of 450 cards a minute. It checks card 
sequence continuously, eliminating misfiling. 


The “101” gives you closer control over billing, 
facilitates premium and commission changes, 

and offers many other benefits to insurance firms. 
Why not call the local IBM office and get the 
full story today? 





IBM’s electronic “101” permits straight 


numerical filing . . . eliminates burdensome 
cross-checking of conventional file work. roe occigemePnagonmnedap ety nye 





590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ACACIA'S 


The Soviet inspired Stockholm Peace Petition which was pub- 
lished in 1950 and which deceived so many good Americans clearly 
showed how insidiously the C ists were trying to bring about a 
Sovietized America. In an endeavor to turn the spotlight of truth 
on the artful and diabolical deception practiced in this petition, 
William Montgomery, Acacia's President, made a talk at an Agency 
Meeting of the Company, entitled "If Communism Prevails Life 
Insurance Fails." 








Recalling how the Russians immediately confiscated all of the 
assets of the German life insurance companies in the Eastern Zone 
of Occupation following World War II, made them state-owned insti- 
tutions, and in lieu of the protection they had, gave each policyholder 
a certificate representing a fraction of the face amount of their former 
policies, Mr. Montgomery emphasized that should Communism prevail 
in the United States, the first business the Communists would destroy 
would be life insurance. They would liquidate the assets of the com- 
panies — wipe out the dollars that belong to policyholders — cancel 
all insurance in force — make everyone dependent on the state for 
security. 

Today more than 90 million Americans own 300 billion dollars 
of life insurance protection and the accumulated assets of the com- 
panies now total 75 billion dollars. To most people life insurance is 
their most treasured possession because in many cases it is about 
all they have to leave to their families and they cheerfully sacrifice 
many personal pleasures to maintain it. Mr. Montgomery's talk gave 
many of those who heard it their first real understanding of the Red 
Menace and hundreds of requests for copies poured into Acacia's 
Home Office. To meet the demand it was published in pamphlet 
form and a copy was sent to each Acacia policyholder as an enclosure 
with the annual nomination blank for directors. 

Letters of commendation were received from all over the land 
and this overwhelming response convinced us that the American People 


were aroused and eagerly seeking an opportunity to take positive action 
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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
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CRUSADE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


against Communism. We therefore felt it our duty as well as 
our responsibility to do whatever we could to start a nation- 
wide Crusade Against Communism. In furtherance of this deci- 
sion, we published an ad in Time Magazine under the caption 
"It Makes Sense To Me™ and for the first time offered publicly 
to supply copies of our pamphlet “If Communism Prevails Life 


Insurance Fails." The requests continued to pour in and almost 
before we knew it more than a million copies of Mr. Montgomery's 
talk had been distributed. 

The letters we received contained an almost universal 
question, “What Can | Personally Do To Help Combat Com- 
munism?" In response thereto we prepared a simple, non- 
controversial 8-point program which if followed by Ameri- 
cans in their every day lives would, we believed, help defeat 
this serious threat to our internal security. This program we 
had printed on pocket-size cards. In June 1952, in an ad- 
vertisement headed "Give Us This Day,'' we published this 
program. Its simplicity appealed to the people and literally 
thousands of them volunteered to help place pocket-size 
cards in the hands of more Americans. Requests have been 
received from every State in the Union and from as far away 
as Japan, Korea, Australia, England, Sweden and Arabia. A 
missionary in South Africa requested 300 pamphlets. Schools 
of all kinds, churches of all denominations, military installa- 
tions, political clubs, civic, service and veterans organizations, 
women's clubs, hospitals, labor groups, large and small busi- 
ness concerns—all have helped distribute nearly three mil- 
lion copies to date. In Gary, Indiana, at the request of 
the Gary Memorial American Legion Post No. 17, we have 
just supplied 75,000 copies which, with the help of many 
hundreds of veterans, will be distributed to the people in 
that city. 


The number of letters received from the youth of our 
land surprised and pleased us. One in particular from a 12 
year old boy in Texas was so indicative of their interest in 
combatting Communism that we published it as a public-serv- 
ice advertisement under the caption "Meet Michael Patrick." 
It first appeared on August 30, 1953 and resulted in our 
receiving during the months of September and October 
alone, more than 3,000 letters asking for more than 250,000 
copies of our pamphlet, “You Can Help Combat Commun- 
ism." No wonder Mr. Kenneth Wells, President of Freedoms 
Foundation, in awarding his organization's Honor Medal to 
Acacia, said, "If the insurance companies of this land would 
sponsor an industry-wide campaign against Communism, it 
would be one of the greatest contributions they could make 
to the future security of our nation." Such a campaign would 
dramatize to the world the opposition of the American Peo- 
ple to Communism and everything it stands for. 

To date Acacia has distributed nearly 6 million anti- 
communism pamphlets entirely free of charge. Some folks 
have voluntarily sent us money and stamps to cover printing 
and mailing costs, but these have always been returned. We 
also instructed our fieldmen that they must not use the 
Campaign in any way to promote the sale of life insurance. 
What we are doing is done solely from a desire to con- 
tribute to the best of our ability to the great effort we 
Americans must make if we are to defeat the insidious 
efforts of the Communists to destroy our American way of 
life. If through this public service program Acacia is con- 
tributing anything at all to America's future security and thus 
to the security of life insurance we are accomplishing our 
objective. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


W. CARL JOHNSON 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Company 


IRST AND FOREMOST to have in 
H mind for work simplification 

of a statistical department, and 
the speeding up of operations, is a 
full and complete knowledge of the 
work being done. This knowledge 
can be made to work well to your 
advantage, only if you can readily 
pass it on to those with whom you 
work. 


The longer it takes a person to 
learn a job, the longer it takes that 
person to reach a peak of production. 
Also you spend a lot of time teach- 
ing that could be devoted to a more 
productive end. 


No Loss of Time 


You can readily see how it be- 
comes necessary to be able to have 
what you know at your finger tips, 
at all times. You must have it so 
that you will be able to pass it on 
to someone else with accuracy, and 
with no loss of time. Time is of 
great importance in this world of 
meeting deadlines. 

One of the best ways to have this 
information where it is always avail- 
able, where it can be quickly di- 
gested by the mind, and leave less 
chance for error in the understand- 
ing, or interpretation of the proced- 
ure, is to have all the information 
down on paper, in note book, or 
looseleaf form. 

The information needed to define 
an operation should be explained 
with enough detail to make the job 
understandable, yet without so much 
detail as to confuse a person reading 
the information for the first time. If 
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an untrained person can not under- 
stand an explanation it should be re- 
written so that he can. 


The information has to be com- 
piled as it applies to each individual 
operation, condensing it to what is 
most essential to a complete under- 
standing of the job to be undertaken. 


To develop the greatest efficiency 
from machines and personnel, a pro- 
gram of work-flow and procedure 
should be drawn up and put into 
effect. This cannot be done without 
some modification as you try out 
your program. Changes needed to 
develop maximum efficiency will pre- 
sent themselves and will be taken 
care of through adjustment of any 
stage of the procedure as needed. 


Through observation on this phase 
of the schedule, revision can be 
continuous until the best possible 
method of operation is achieved. 
Even this, however, will be subject 
to change with improvements and 
additional work load. 


Any schedule of operations should 
be flexible enough to permit change 
but should be basic enough so that 
any adjustment will not disarrange 
the general plan of getting work 
done in the quickest and best way. 


To develop a program that will 
fill all the requirements of our busi- 
ness, we first made a list of all the 
reports required to give us the in- 
formation needed for the compiling 
of the statements for one year’s busi- 
ness, 


Each individual report was the: 
broken down. This shows exactl) 
what was needed for that particular 
list or tabulation. The break-dowi 
should be in complete detail. |i 
should show : 


1. The title of the report. 

2. What is required of the report. 
3. When the report is due. 

4. Where the cards are that are 
needed to compile the report. 

5. Columns to be sorted and order 
of sorts. 

6. Tabulating machine board used 
and switches or wiring changes re- 
quired. 

7. How many copies of the request 
are required and if summary cards 
are to be cut. 

8. Basic procedure to make the re- 
port. 

9. Where the report goes when com- 
pleted and what is done with the 
summary cards. 


With a detailed description of 
each of these points, we have a re- 
port that can be clearly understood 
by anyone reading it. 


Full Utilization 


This gives us the basis on which 
to obtain full utilization of the mz- 
chines and time at our disposal. !t 
also cuts out many of the reasons 
for loss of time, and makes the com- 
plete program a great deal easier to 
understand; thus we can safely say 
that the unnecessary work can be 
eliminated by this procedure, sim- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Work Simplification—Continued 


plifying the complete program and 
making it very practical to adopt. 

Here is a project that has greatly 
simplified the tabulating of our va- 
rious reports, and it has saved us 
many hours each month. This is in 
the wiring of our boards so that 
they are controlled for the different 
reports by set-up change switches. 
This eliminates rewiring for each 
report. 

With the exception of our per- 
manent boards, each containing only 
one or two reports, all other boards 
had to be completely rewired for 
each different tabulation; this could 
be avoided only by putting each re- 
port on a permanent board, but this 
would require at least forty different 
boards for all to have permanent wir- 
ing. By taking full advantage of the 
three switches already on our ma- 
chine, and with the addition of two 
new ones we were able to eliminate 
the need for the extra boards. 

This gave us much greater flexi- 
bility and enabled us to wire perma- 
nent boards that really did the job. 
An example of the flexibility of our 
boards is shown in board No. 2, 


which is a good example of what is 
accomplished by all of our perma- 
nent boards. This board is capable 
of tabulating ten different reports 
without changing a single wire; the 
only changes required are that one 
or two of the switches are turned on 
or off. This has the same effect as 
completely rewiring the board. 


Only Periodic Checks 

Each of the reports on this board 
was at one time wired individually 
once each month on a temporary 
board. Each board took from forty- 
five minutes to an hour, or longer, 
to wire and check. For some of the 
reports it used to take longer to wire 
the board than it took to tabulate the 
report. Temporary boards have to 
be checked each time they are wired. 
One misplaced wire can go undis- 
covered until a tabulation is com- 
pleted, then it has to be completely 
re-run. Even checking the tempo- 
rary boards closely each time they 
are wired doesn’t catch all the 
trouble. Permanent boards are 
given a complete and thorough test- 
ing and need nothing more than a 
periodical check to keep them in good 
order. 


You can readily see how much 
time is saved each month, on this 
hoard alone. With the majority of 
the reports on permanent boards, 
there is very little wiring required. 
The only operations not on perma- 
nent boards are new reports and the 
year-end reports. 

To be sure that our permanent 
boards are always in working or- 
der we keep in a special file a folder 
for each board; each folder is num- 
bered by board number. It contains 
a complete wiring diagram, a chart 
showing the switches required for 
each report and a sample copy of 
each report for checking purposes. 
A special group of cards or test deck 
is kept for each board. These are 
to be checked against the sample re- 
ports to see if the board and ma- 
chine are working properly. This 
is a quick and sure way of proving 
that everything is in order. Here 
again our work has been simplified 
and unnecessary labor eliminated. 

By being aware of changes as 
needed, those in the statistical de- 
partment can see that improvements 
are made and the operation of the 
installation is always at a maximum 
of efficiency. 
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WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


a confidential report 


each Monday morning 


All significant news 


NOW in one compact unit! 


potorap id copies anything in seconds! 





SIMPLE—This newest development in photocopy ma- 
chines, now available in one compact unit, 1642” x 2342” 
overall, with only one knob to turn, can be operated 
easily by any girl in your office. 


HANDSOME—Glossy black with white trim — looks well 
anywhere. 


ACCURATE—No matter how fine the detail, or what the 
colors, if you can see it in the original you will see it in 
the photocopy. 


items covered in a few 


words—5 to 10 min- 


utes reading time. Saves tedious searching VERSATILE--Produces exact, letter-perfect copies up to 
14” wide—whether the original is single or double sided, 
opaque or translucent, white or colored. Photorapid’s 
legally accepted copies are ready for instant use, elimi- 
nating costly typing, hand copying and checking — or 
costly outside copying. With Photorapid you can make 
single side copies, double side (to reduce filing space), 
transparent copies for use as masters with diazo or blue- 
prints, tissue copies for air mail — all at an unbelievably 
low cost. Also two-part models for copying from books 
without removing or injuring pages. 


through your daily papers . . . sifts all the news 
- + + assigns each item its proper relative 


importance. 


FAST— In seconds your finished, perfect copy is ready. 


Y, ft UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 


Closed tight when not in use 
metallic construction prevents 

Cop corrosion, 
Dept. w, 105 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Fire & Casualty edition 


Write for 
$15.00 per year details 
73 FUTON STREET, NEW YORE 38M — solution keeps longer. Non- 











DFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


~ Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 


|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
3. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 





68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
aa 
75. 
76. 
Fi. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 


85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
7. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 


127. Filing Systems 


64. Office Planning 


115. Photocopying 


65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130, 
117. 
104. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 


126. 


99. Leather Goods 


114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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ASSOCIATION GROUP PLANS 


HE insurance industry, seek- 

ing continuously to better 

serve an ever-increasing 
number of persons, is constantly de- 
veloping new vehicles to meet the 
growing need of people to protect 
themselves from the hazards of our 
society. In the past two decades, 
the greatest single attitude affecting 
the insurance industry has been the 
sure and steady move _ toward 
broader and greater employee bene- 
fits—the “‘feeling of security’ that 
in almost every case is obtained 
through and is based on insurance 
coverage in one form or another. 


"Fringe" Benefits 


Guaranteed employment or in- 
come, fully paid vacations, generous 
severance pay, social security and 
dozens of other ‘fringe’ benefits 
have become competitive weapons 
for employers and bargaining weap- 
ons for employees. A recent de- 
velopment in the employee benefit 
movement is group insurance plans 
for trade associations—today one 
of the fastest growing fields in the 
industry. It is an extension of the 
group insurance principle which had 
its, birth with a plan launched in 
1831 in New York city. 

In that year, a local printers union 
paid the first unemployment bene- 
fits in this country. In 1860, several 
international unions began to set 
up national benefit programs. The 
next advancement in the field of 
employee benefits—leading to to- 
day’s group coverage programs— 
occurred when management took 
cognizance of the problem and in 
1869 a carriage company in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, set up the first 
profit sharing plan. At approxi- 
mately the same time employees, 
without reference to union organiza- 
tion, attempted to establish the first 
employee mutual benefit association. 

Thus, union and non-union labor- 
ing groups and management were 
seeking answers to the problems of 
providing adequate security and ben- 
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EDWARD MACK, JR. 
C.L.U., C.P.C.U., Partner 
Mack and Parker, Chicago 


efits for workers when the govern- 
ment entered the field in 1908 with 
the first workmen’s compensation 
act covering Federal employees. In 
1934, the State of Wisconsin passed 
its unemployment compensation act 
and the following year brought the 
Federal Security Act. Within the 
past few years, four states have de- 
veloped cash sickness benefit plans 
to cover non-occupational disabili- 
ties. Thus, over a period of a little 
more than one hundred years, 


unions, employers, employees, the 
Federal government and state gov- 
ernments have woven together com- 
peting and supplementing plans into 
the present pattern of employee 
benefit programs. 





NEW PROGRAM ESTABLISHED 


A comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram prepared by Mack and Parker 
for employees of member companies 
has been initiated by the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association 
of Chicago, Inc. 

The Plan makes available life in- 
surance, accident and sickness, ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment, 
polio, hospital and surgical benefits 
for employees and their dependents 
not now receiving these benefits 
under collective bargaining agree- 
ments or other welfare programs. 

BCEA, an “association of associa- 
tions," includes in its membership 
five hundred fifty companies en- 
gaged in steel, marble, electrical, 
heating, plumbing, iron, sheet metal 
and ventilating contracting in the 
Chicago area. 











Into this maze there now has 
entered still another phase of wel- 
fare plan—the accident, health, life, 
dismemberment and hospitalization 
insurance programs offered by trade 
associations to employer members, 
their employees and dependents. 
The success of these programs is 
due primarily to the many-sided 
benefits derived by all parties con- 
cerned in the plan. 

The employee gains because of 
the inherent value found in all in- 


surance plans that meet a need—in 
this case of providing necessary 
funds in time of emergency. A 
secondary and less tangible benefit 
is the peace of mind enjoyed by 
the worker who knows that security 
is there for himself and his family 
in the event disaster strikes. 

The employer's benefit is two- 
fold. First, the program made avail- 
able to his employees and their de- 
pendents is a strong good-will bond 
between himself and the people on 
his payroll and in most cases re- 
sults in more satisfied, more stable 
and all-around better employees. 
Secondly, many employers have 
fewer than the minimum twenty- 
five employees required for group 
coverage in most states, and only 
by joining with their trade associa- 
tion members can they provide this 
type of coverage for themselves and 
their employees. 

Many employers have been forced 
to introduce group insurance bene- 
fits for their union employees and, 
therefore, have had to provide 
the same coverage for their non- 
union workers. In some _ cases, 
where these employers have had less 
than twenty-five non-union em- 
ployees, they were unable to sub- 
scribe to pure group coverage and 
have turned to their trade associa- 
tion for their insurance. 


Another Excellent Service 


Trade associations are clasping to 
their bosoms three group insurance 
programs because they provide an- 
other excellent service rendered by 
an association to its membership. 
These insurance plans have proven 
to be among the best association 
services for obtaining new members 
and of holding present ones. 

Generally speaking, associations 
enter the group insurance field with 
employer-sponsored or union-spon- 
sored plans, depending on the type 
of businesses represented by the as- 
sociation. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Group Plans—from page 00 


A typical example of how an as- 
sociation group plan is instigated 
and brought to efficient operation 
is the plan now operating for the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, an asssociation of manu- 
facturers, distributors and dealers 
of musical instruments, radio and 
television sets and sheet music. 


A Particular Appeal 


Because the association’s member- 
ship includes hundreds of dealers 
with fewer than twenty-five em- 
ployees, a tailor-made insurance pro- 
gram was designed for the associa- 
tion to offer members, one with par- 
ticular appeal to that segment of 
the industry unable to qualify for 
individual plans. This employer- 
sponsored program has been in ef- 
fect two years and provides accident, 
life, surgical, hospital and polio 
benefits for employers, full-time em- 
ployees with optional coverage avail- 
able for dependents, without medical 
examination, regardless of age. New 
employees become eligible after 
three months of continuous active 
employment. 

Like similar programs provided 
for other trade associations, the 
plan is offered on a cooperative basis 
with the company paying part of 
the cost and the employee paying 
the balance. In most of these cases 
employees pay the total cost of 
insuring their dependents. Also, 
under the plan, seventy-five per 
cent of all eligible employees in 
each member company must apply 


in order for the company to qualify 
for the insurance. 

Briefly, the NAMM plan pro- 
vides employee and employer cov- 
erage based on weekly earnings, as 
follows. Life insurance in the 
amount of $1,000 is provided for 
insureds earning under $35 (class 
1) and $55 (class 2) per week; 
$2,500 for those earning between 
$55-$85 (class 3) ; $4,000 for those 
with weekly earnings over $85 (class 
4). Accidental death and dismem- 
berment benefits are provided in 
the same amounts on the same salary 
basis. Weekly accident and _ sick- 
ness benefits provide $10.50 for class 
1, $14 for class 2, $21 for class 3 
and $35 for class 4. Hospital ex- 
pense daily benefits of $10 addi- 
tional hospital services expense of 
$200 plus 75% of next $1,000; 
maximum surgical expense of $200; 
and polio expense reimbursements 
of $1,500 are the same for all four 
classes. 


Dependent coverage under this 
plan includes hospital expense, ad- 
ditional hospital services, surgical 
expense, polio expense reimburse- 
ment and maternity benefits. 

Some of the plans inaugurated by 
our firm for trade associations have 
been employer-sponsored, like the 
one for the National Association of 
Music Merchants. Others, like the 
Chicago Photo Engravers Associa- 
tion, are the result of collective bar- 
gaining. In all of these trade as- 
sociation plans, benefits and benefit 
levels are tailor-made to suit the 
needs of the industry. 

As a further indication of the high 
regard in which trade association 


group insurance is held, William 
Gard, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, lists some of the following as 
benefits accruing to his members 
through the program provided by 
his association. It gives members 
with fewer than twenty-five em- 
ployees opportunities now denied 
them by insurance regulations in 
most states; it gives members with 
more than twenty-five employees 
lower cost insurance through mass 
purchasing power ; it provides a ra- 
tional answer to government aiid 
special group-sponsored benefit pro- 
grams; it contributes to improved 
employer-employee relationships ; it 
provides simplified administration ot 
accounts and claims payments. 

In a recent solicitation mailing to 
his members, Gard summed up the 
feeling of a majority of trade «s- 
sociation executives by stating, 
“This membership project promises 
to be the finest service yet rendered 
to members.” 


WAR CASUALTIES 


EATH CLAIM payments by all 

U. S. life insurance companies 
on Korean War casualties since the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1950 have 
totaled about $24,000,000, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance says. 

More than 17,000 policies were 
involved in the claims reported paid 
in the 39 months ending September 
30, including those paid since the 
July 27 truce. The Korean War 
claim payments represented less than 
one-half of one percent of total life 
insurance death benefits paid by the 
life companies in this period. 





fp Since George, our actuary, designed the lowest premium ordinary life policy 
issued by any American company and we coupled it with national advertising 
this Home Office has been a mad house. But, oh what fun watching those 


apps roll in! If you can put up with our “madness,” you're welcome to broker 


this policy of the year—the new "Gold Standard.” Write me direct. 





NDIANAPOL 
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— Hany V. Wade, President 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 
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it’s the final cost that counts 


FOR HISTORICALLY LOW COST 


combined with the broadest of special pension contract 
coverages look to National Life of Vermont. Of special 
interest to top management are these National Life features 
for pension and deferred distribution profit sharing plans: 


GRADED DEATH BENEFITS 
for the substandard and uninsurable which enable an em- 
ployer to provide the same pension with reduced death 
benefits at no increase in premium outlay for these cases. 


A “COMBINATION” PLAN 


consisting of low premium insurance combined with a deposit 
administration account which can be accumulated with the 
National on a participating basis at guaranteed interest, 
or invested otherwise, as may be desired. 


A SPECIAL RETIREMENT ANNUITY CONTRACT 


under which the participant retires in 0 to 9 years, but the 
premiums are payable for 10 years. 


Consult with us without 
obligation for full particulars. 





National Life of VERMONT 
, Com any Montpelier 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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SALES STIMULATOR 


HE UNIVERSAL BUSINESS prob- 

lem of maintaining and contin- 
ually increasing sales has just been 
provided with a new answer in the 
form on the “Continuous Sales Stim- 
ulator.” 

Management needs new ideas 
coming in faster and the salesman 
needs better ammunition for his 
selling talks. The “Stimulator” pro- 
vides a starting point and effective 
guide for creative thought, as well 
as a comprehensive systematic cov- 
erage of everything that can be done 
to increase sales in any business. It 
is believed that one idea which is 
really a salesman’s own, is more 
effective than many ideas that man- 
agement is trying to introduce. 


Two Main Parts 


The “Continuous Sales Stimula- 
tor” is composed of two main parts: 
a manual which goes to the sales 
manager ; and information charts to 
be worked with by the sales staff. 
The manual contains the master dia- 
gram for increasing sales, an intro- 
duction which explains the aims and 
methods of the “Sales Stimulator,” 
a copy of the explanatory letter 
which will go to all salesmen, and a 
model of each chart the salesmen 
will complete. 

The main problem of increasing 
sales is broken down into its basic 
essentials on the master diagram and 
then distributed to the subsidiary 
charts based upon it. Together they 
cover every possible means of in- 
creasing sales from both positive and 
negative approaches. Among other 
things, the 15 different subsidiary 
charts cover the following phases: 
price considerations ; superior serv- 
ices ; quality aspects ; support of cus- 
tomers’ sales (where applicable) ; 
promotion of product; buying mo- 
tives ; institutional selling ; the vari- 
ety of the line; quality and quantity 
of contacts ; holding clientele ; adver- 
tising support; regaining former 
customers; improved selling tech- 
niques ; and what the competition is 
doing. 

The program is introduced to the 
salesmen at an informal meeting. 
This is followed by a standard trans- 
mittal letter, which outlines the aims 
pf the project and enlists their coop- 
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eration. There is also a list of sug- 
gestions describing how and where 
new ideas may be found to aid in 
completing the charts. 

The sales manager may begin the 
program with any one of the fifteen 
basic charts. The staff is given a 
week to consider the various points. 
Each point or subject on any chart 
may be subdivided many times; it is 
deliberately designed to promote 
original thinking on the part of the 
sales staff. They are urged to go as 
far as they wish on any point, since 
a thinking salesman is a better sales- 
man. A supplement is supplied as 
an example of how any one item may 
be elaborated upon. After the men 
have had a week to work on a chart, 
all ideas are discussed at a meeting. 
(Where this is not practical, results 
may be mailed in to the sales man- 
ager. ) 

The best suggestions can be re- 
warded and put to work at once. 
After work on the first chart is com- 
plete, the second is begun. This 
process continues over a fifteen week 
period. At the end of this time, the 
program can be completed with con- 
tinuing benefit. 

The “Stimulator” comes in a 
portable steel file which may be used 
to keep a permanent record of all 
sales meetings and completed charts. 


PREMATURE LOSS OF LIFE 


ESPITE THE PROGRESS made in 
Biaain premature loss of life 
in the United States, one in every 
five deaths still occurs at ages under 
forty-five, statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. report. 

Since 1900 the proportion of 
deaths at ages 45 to 64 rose from 18 
percent to 28 percent of the total; 
and at ages 65 and over the propor- 
tion increased from about one fourth 
to more than one half of the total. 

This shift in mortality to the older 
ages reflects to some extent the rise 
in the proportion of older people in 
the population, but it is principally 
due to the more rapid reduction in 
the death rate at the younger than 
at the older ages. 

For the age groups under forty- 
five, the decrease in the death rate 
since 1900 is about 65 percent, and 
at ages under fifteen about 85 per- 
cent. The decrease at ages forty-five 
to fifty-four is 43 percent. and at 


ages sixty-five and over only 25 per 
cent. 

A major factor in bringing about 
these changes in the age picture of 
mortality, according to the statisti- 
cians, has been the remarkable con- 
trol gained over the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood and early adult 
life. 

“It is to be expected that prema- 
ture deaths will be reduced further,” 
the statisticians observe, “which will 
mean a continuation of the long-terin 
trend toward the concentration «f 
mortality in later life.” 


POLICYHOLDERS 
RELATIONS 


TATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance 
ell has developed an in- 
teresting policyholder relations piece 
designed to “post-sell” the people 
who have purchased one of the coin- 
pany’s policies. 

A small folder entitled, “Your 
Security is Our Business,” is clipped 
to the policy jacket at the time of 
delivery and is the first thing the 
new policyholder reads. Space is 
provided on the back of the folder 
for the agent’s imprint or sticker. 
The rest reads, in part, as follows: 

“You now own a valuable piece 
of property that is guaranteed by one 
of America’s oldest and strongest 
life insurance companies. Your new 
policy will give you peace of mind 
as will no other purchase. It can 
help create financial security for your 
loved ones, educate your children, 
provide funds for business uses and 
pave the way for an enjoyable re- 
tirement. 

“You will find that your contract 
contains privileges, benefits and op- 
tions that are so liberal that you can 
easily adapt it to meet any future 
need. In order to keep your insur- 
ance program current you should 
consult your life insurance agent je- 
riodically as you would your doctor, 
for professional advice. 

“This policy is deserving of good 
care because it is the only property 
you can own that is guaranteed nev er 
to depreciate.” 

“As a State Mutual member, you 
are entitled and encouraged to take 
an active interest in its managemenr't. 
You have a standing invitation ‘o 
attend the company’s annual meet- 
ing.” 


Best’s Life News 
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LAWRENCE S. CALLANDER 





Cheyenne, Wyoming 


nce October 21, 1953 
in- 
ece Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice-President 
ple The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
in- Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 


ur 
ed 

of 
the 


Today, I have made a review of my first nine months with the 
Friendly Franklin on a full-time basis. I am astonished to see the 
results!!! 

When I first considered joining the Franklin, I was concerned 
whether it was the best move to make as I had twelve years 
service as Car Inspector here in Cheyenne with a leading rail- 
road company. Today, I consider it the wisest decision I ever 
made! It is gratifying to realize that, with no previous insurance 
experience, my first year’s income will be even higher than the 
annual salary I received after twelve years at my former connec- 
tion. 

Actually, there is no secret regarding the success I am enjoying. 
The wonderful and Exclusive Franklin Specials have made possi- 
ble the results. During the first fifty-five days of my full-time 
career, I qualified for the “60 Club.” All but one of these sixty ap- 
plications were Exclusives! To date only six out of one hundred 
thirteen applications are not Exclusives. I have illustrated these 
unusual plans to complete strangers to have them become happy 
and satisfied clients and refer me, with genuine enthusiasm, to 
their friends. Franklin Exclusives and the warm personal interest 
of our Home Office Personnel have given me the greatest happi- 


ness I have ever known, 
Sincerely yours, 


ld Lawrence S. Callander 
e- Special Representative 
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The Reader’s Digest has again se- 
lected a John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company advertisement 
for reprint under its designation, 
“Advertising cum laude.” Titled 
He must be there,” the advertise- 
ment honors the role played by the 
hospital interne in the American way 
of life. It will appear in the maga- 
zine’s November issue. The adver- 
tisement reads in part: “For a whole 
year he will hurry all day, and study 
half the night, and sleep in snatches 
with an ear always ready for the 
cry of the emergency telephone. For 
a year, his life will not be his own. 
It will belong to the old man who 
was stricken in the night, to the baby 
who was born at dawn, to the victim 
of the auto accident and the slippery 
pavement and the sudden fire. All 
year, no matter how hard he works, 
he will always be behind.” 


“KW YK 


Operatorless passenger and serv- 
ice elevators together with escalators 
will handle passenger peak loads and 
special service requirements in an 
unusual combination, in the new 20- 
story, south-central home office 
building of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Representative of the growing 
trend toward the use of escalators in 
office buildings, the two Otis 32 inch 
escalators will operate from the first 
to the third floors, up in the morning 
and during most of the day and down 
during the evening exodus from the 
building. The escalators will relieve 
some of the peak loads on the ele- 
vators and will provide easy, con- 
stant access to the lower floors of 
the building. 


ww Ww 


Some 40,000 proprietors, pharma- 
cists and full-time employees of 
Rexall drug stores all over the 
United States may now participate 
in a group insurance plan, under- 
written by the John Hancock Mutual 
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Life Insurance Company and ad- 
ministered by Rexall Drug Com- 
pany. The plan offers the individual 
druggist and his staff benefits simi- 
lar to those enjoyed by employees 
of the Rexall Company and other 
large firms, under group insurance 
plans and includes life, accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance 
as well as employee and dependent 
coverage for hospital, surgical, and 
poliomyelitis expenses. Maternity- 
obstetrical benefits are included. It 
is being made available to the staffs 
of nearly 10,000 Rexall stores. Ad- 
ministrative details of the program 
are being handled by Rexall Drug, 
which advances premiums to the 
John Hancock Company. 


“ww XK 


Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford has made 
a $6,750,000 first mortgage-loan to 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., of New York 
City on the 28-story 2 Park Avenue 
office building in New York City. 
The modern, brick, steel and con- 
crete structure was purchased early 
this year by Webb & Knapp, which 
is headed by William Zeckendorf, 
well-known real estate developer re- 
cently written up in Business Week 
and Life magazines. 


KW 


The twentieth anniversary of 
“Planned Estates” was marked this 
week in a special issue of HOME 
LIFE Magazine, publication of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, 
New York. For the past twenty of 
the company’s 93 years, “Planned 
Estates” has been Home Life’s com- 
pany-wide method of sales and serv- 
ice. The results of the past two 
decades are highlighted in three 
graphs which indicate the growth of 
assets, business in force and new 
ordinary life purchased. Assets have 
increased 240%, business in force 
has gone up 190% and production in 
1952 is shown to be 360% higher 
than it was in 1933. 






A revolutionary classroom train- 
ing device capable of turning out a 
generation of safe drivers may pro- 
vide the answer to the nation’s high- 
way safety problem according to 
The Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company. 

The first model of the Drivo- 
trainer, which was developed by the 
7Etna and is now on loan to the New 
York City board of education, con- 
sists of 15 small cars, equipped with 
all standard controls, in which stu- 
dents are taught to drive by learning 
to meet a wide variety of traffic situ- 
ations shown on a motion picture at 
the front of the classroom. 

During the first term the Drivo- 
trainer was used last spring, Mr. 
Withe reported, alertness, awareness 
of pedestrians and other drivers, 
sportsmanship, and road courtesy 
topped the list of the ways in which 
students said the Drivotrainer helped 
them to learn to drive a car safely. 

“More than twice as many stu- 
dents said that sportsmanship and 
courtesy were an outcome of Drivo- 
trainer instruction rather than on- 
the-road training in real cars,” Mr. 
Withe declared. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
students thought that driving with 
the Drivotrainer was like driving a 
real car, and said they would recom- 
mend the Drivotrainer course to 
their classmates who were begin- 
ning to learn to drive, Mr. Withe 
reported. 

As a result of this first experience, 
Mr. Withe continued, “we know 
that in the Drivotrainer there is a 
very real transfer of the skills and 
proper attitudes necessary to drive 
a real car safely. When Drivo- 
trainer students were taken out in 
the road, it was easy to spot the /es- 
sons they had learned in their class- 
room cars.” 

The final proof of the Drivo- 
trainer’s merit will come from the 
scientific studies still being carried 
on by the bureau of educational re- 
search of the New York board of 
education, Mr. Withe said, but early 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


indications are that the Drivotrainer 
represents an efficient method of giv- 
ing behind-the-wheel training that 
will be well within the reach of vir- 
tually every high school in the 
country. 

Stressing the pressing need for 
expanding the driver education pro- 
gram, Mr. Withe said that despite 
agreement among educators and 
safety leaders that high school driver 
training offers the best and brightest 
hope for solving the highway acci- 
dent problem, only four out of every 
ten students get even a classroom 
course while only one out of six 
also have behind-the-wheel training. 

“The underlying cause behind the 
reluctance of school systems to un- 
dertake behind-the-wheel programs,” 
Mr. Withe explained, “is the high 
cost of providing teachers to man the 
training cars.” While Drivotrainer 
instruction is not expected to sup- 
plant entirely actual road training, 
he said, it can substantially reduce 
expensive on-the-road time. 

With the proper blend of Drivo- 
trainer instruction and actual car 
experience, Mr. Withe said it was 
estimated that two students could be 
trained on the Drivotrainer for the 
cost of every one trained in the con- 
ventional car-only method. 

“Consider the many, many schools 
where driver education is taught 
with textbooks alone,’ Mr. Withe 
emphasized, “and then think of the 
incomparably better job the Drivo- 
trainer can do, even though used as 
a complete course by itself.” 

In the Drivotrainer, Mr. Withe 
pointed out, “the students get a 
chance to develop by actual perform- 
ance such basic skills as shifting and 
steering, and they get many hours 
of behind-the-wheel experience in a 
much greater variety of everyday 
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driving situations than could ever be 
achieved within the limitation of the 
car-only method.” 

Mr. Withe said the 22 motion pic- 
tures produced especially for use 
with the Drivotrainer cover such 
subjects as steering and turning 
corners, following the car ahead, 
driving on winding roads, passing, 
driving and parking on hills, making 
U and Y turns, driving in city traffic, 
diagonal and parallel parking, and 
how to meet emergencies. 


MATCH BOOKS 


HE oldest commercial advertis- 
‘Le match book known to be in 
existence, dating back to the late 
months of the year 1898, was used 
by The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany to disseminate on its front 
cover figures on the fiscal status of 
the company as of July 1, 1898. 
Under the name of the company 
president, James G. Batterson, it 
reported assets of $24,103,986. Lia- 
bilities amounted to $19,859,291, and 
“Surplus to Policyholders” was $4,- 
244,695. Life insurance in force 
came to $94,646,669. 

On the reverse side, the match 
book advises ; “Moral: Insure in The 
Travelers of Hartford, Conn. Life, 
Accident and Liability Insurance.” 

The match book, same size as those 
in most common use today, appeared 
approximately two years after a 
group of opera singers and musicians 
bought up a supply of the then-avail- 
able blank-covered novelty match 
books, and announced a forthcoming 
engagement in New York City with 
messages lettered by hand and pic- 
tures pasted individually on each. 
Fellow pioneers when Travelers in- 
troduced national advertising on 
match covers included Pabst, the 
Duke tobacco people, and Wrigley. 


HOUSE ORGANS 


OUSE MAGAZINES are one of the 
He important morale builders 
in a life insurance company’s sales 
organization in the opinion of a 
panel of editors at a recent meeting 
of the Agency Association of To- 
ronto. 

The panel included W. R. Parr, 
F.L.M.I1., Supervisor of Sales Edu- 
cation, Manufacturers Life, who 
acted as moderator; Norm McKee, 
Editor of “Life,” Canada Life; P. I. 
Murray, editor of the “Bulletin,” 
Confederation Life and H. G. West- 
cott, Associate editor of the “News 
Letter,” Manufacturers Life. 

All three panel members agreed 
that name recognition is one of the 
most important purposes of the com- 
pany’s magazine, though methods in 
achieving this end varied. Mr. Mc- 
Kee pointed out that his magazine 
confined itself to recognition of pro- 
duction achievements, anniversaries 
and attempted to mention as many 
of those in the field force as possible 
in every issue. Mr. Westcott agreed 
that production achievements should 
be included, but stressed that the 
“News Letter” also was considered 
an integral part of his company’s 
program of sales education. He re- 
ported the results of a survey among 
Manufacturers Life representatives 
which showed that articles of a 
“How To” nature were particularly 
well received. 


Mr. Murray said that claims 
stories were particularly popular in 
the “Bulletin” and that wives of 
Confederation Life representatives 
found the women’s page useful. 
This feature boosted readership in 
the home. He added that production 
statements were not included in the 
“Bulletin.” They were issued as an 
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DIVIDENDS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


IVIDENDS PAID to all U. S. pol- 
) ewer by their life insur- 
ance companies may reach a record 
$850,000,000 in 1953, the Institute 
of Life Insurance says. Such a total 
would be nearly $85,000,000 more 
than policy dividend payments in 
1952, an increase of 11 percent. Pol- 
icy dividend payments have exceeded 
$600,000,000 in the first three quar- 
ters of the year and it is probable 
that the fourth-quarter payments 
will be nearly $250,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Institute. 

This would make the 1953 divi- 
dends to policyholders double what 
they were ten years ago, the Insti- 
tute comments. While a portion of 
this rise reflects increases in the 
rates of dividend payments by some 
companies, most of it stems from 
the greater volume of life insurance 
in force and the larger amount in 
force for a longer period and thus 
eligible for a stepping up of divi- 
dends as policies age. There has 
not been sufficient time as yet for 
the recent rise in interest rates on 
investments to be reflected in policy 
dividends to any important extent. 

The past five years have seen an 
upturn in the trend of interest rates, 
a steadying of business expenses and 
a reduction in death rates to a defi- 
nitely lower level. As a result, some 
increased dividend schedules have 
been adopted in the past two years 
and more are expected to be an- 
nounced by the end of this year. 


INDUSTRIAL DEATH RATE 


HE DEATH RATE among indus- 
‘on workers has decreased so 
much that it is now down to the level 
of mortality among the general pop- 
ulation, according to a report by 
Morris Pitler, assistant director of 
underwriting, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York to 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers. 

Reflecting this improvement, life 
insurance companies have been 
steadily “reducing extra premiums 
and whittling away uninsurable oc- 
cupations,” he said. But he urged 
that they take an even more liberal 
attitude. “No individual should be 
unable to secure life insurance solely 
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because of occupation. The answer 
to the problem is proper pricing of 
our product,” he said. 

Industrial hygiene, accident pre- 
vention programs, and the general 
improvement in economic and social 
conditions in this country account 
for the lower mortality experience 
among workers and continued im- 
provement can be expected. Life in- 
surance companies are accepting at 
standard rates a great many occu- 
pational risks for which they for- 
merly charged extra premiums, he 
reported. In 1950, extra premiums 
because of occupation were required 
on four per cent of all ordinary life 
insurance issued during that year, 
but in 1952 the ratio was down to 
one and one-half per cent. 


POPULATION CHANGES 


INCE THE END of World War II, 
Sy million babies have been 
born in the United States. Due 
mainly to this postwar baby boom, 
the number of young people—under 
twenty—in the U. S. is now eleven 
million greater than it was in 1940. 
This is a growth equal to the com- 
bined populations of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Cleveland, reports the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. 

Since 1940 the number of people 
aged sixty-five and over has risen 
by over four million. Thus the pop- 
ulation in the essentially dependent 
age groups, young and old, has gone 
up fifteen million, against an increase 
of only thirteen million in the num- 
ber of persons aged 20-64, the age 
group to whom the dependent popu- 
lation must look for shelter and the 
production of goods for their living 
necessities and comforts, the report 
points out. 

In 1940, people in the age group 
from 20-64 made up nearly 59 per 
cent of the total population. Today 
they comprise 56% per cent, and by 
1965, if population factors continue 
at about their current rates, only 52 
per cent of the American people will 
be in the 20-64 group. This will be 
approximately the same ratio as pre- 
vailed back in 1900, but at the be- 
ginning of the century there were 
proportionately far more young peo- 
ple and far fewer old people in the 
dependent-age groups. 





In 1900 only four per cent of the 
population were sixty-five or over, 
and forty-four per cent were under 
twenty. Thus there were eleven 
young people to every person of 
sixty-five or over. 

Today the ratio is only four young 
people to each elderly person, and 
the proportion will be approximately 
the same in 1965, when on the basis 
of population trend estimates over 
nine per cent of the population will 
be sixty-five or more, and nearly 
thirty-nine per cent will be uncer 
twenty. 

This again points up the fact, sys 
the report, that the basic problem 
of achieving adequate social security 
for the future is not one of tax rates, 
but of steadily increasing produc- 
tion per capita by the working-age 
group, who must turn out enough 
goods and services each year to pro- 
vide for themselves and all depeid- 
ents. 


TELEPHONE TRAINING 


NEW TRAINING COURSE to im- 
Fowl business telephone man- 
ners and methods has been an- 
nounced by Boyce Morgan & 
Associates, consultants on direct mail 
and telephone selling. The program 
was originally developed for clients 
of the company’s bulletin service for 
management, “Better Business by 
Telephone.” Now the training course 
is offered in package form to all 
businesses. 

Called Fonetips, the full year on- 
the-job course trains employees in 
the basic rules and practices of cour- 
teous, efficient business telephoning. 
It consists of a series of twenty-four 
“tent cards” distributed twice 
monthly. 

Fonetips is launched by a memo 
from management pointing out the 
importance of the telephone in busi- 
ness and summarizing the main 
points to be covered by the series. 
Each card is illustrated in cartoon 
style and colorfully printed in red, 
green, blue or yellow, and_ black. 
Copy is short, forceful, entertaining. 
Set up on employees’ desks or fas- 
tened to the wall by the telephone, 
Fonetips put across their message 
every time the telephone is used. A 
folder outlining the complete pro- 
gram and sample copies of Fonetips 
are available. 
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Bankers Life & Casualty: Herbert B. 
Thompson has been named vice president. 


Bankers Life of lowa: Robert N. Houser, 
until now supervisor of the actuarial de 
partment, has become an officer of this 
company, with the title of assistant ac- 
tuary. And Joseph B. Ryan, formerly 
assistant manager of this company’s Des 
Moines agency, appointed manager of the 
newly established home office sales unit 
of the agency department. 


Boston Mutual: Appointed assistant dis- 
trict managers: in Massachusetts: Robert 
E. Flagg (Springfield), Rodney A. Karl- 
son (Fitchburg), Carroll L. Guest and 
Armand Levesque (Fall River), John 
Baronian (Waltham), Robert A. DuFresne 
and William J. O’Brien (Haverhill); and 
in New Hampshire: John F. Wilcox 
(Manchester). 


Connecticut General: David M. Freed- 
man, formerly brokerage representative at 
Atlanta, has been appointed manager of 
the newly established Memphis, Tenn. 
brokerage office in the Commerce Title 
Building; and brokerage specialist Wil- 
liam B. Newnam transferred from New 
York City’s Larkin Agency to Seattle, 
Wash. 


Connecticut Mutual: Clifford E. Benson 
has been promoted from assistant super- 
visor to supervisor of policy loans. 


Crown Life: F. W. Hill has been ap- 
pointed vice president and managing di- 
rector. . 


Equitable of lowa: W. C. Anderson, of 
this company’s Portsmouth, Ohio agency, 
has been named field assistant. 


Franklin Life: Newcomers to the Franklin 
roster (previous affiliation follows indi- 
vidual’s name) recently appointed: man- 
ager (San Francisco)—L. W. Cosper 
(Fidelity Mutual); district manager (Fall 
River, Mass.)—James W. Pappas (Boston 
Mutual); general agent (Erie, Pa.)—R. F. 
Empie (John Hancock Mutual); associate 
general agent (Beaver Falls, Pa.)—Cle- 
ment M. Andrews (Metropolitan Life); 
regional assistant, eastern district (Phila- 
delphia)—William F. Oberholtzer (Equita- 
ble Society); and special representatives 
(Hartford, Conn.)—William H. Rideout 
(Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Training 
School) and John G. Ewen (Manufactur- 
ers Life). 


General American: Appointed district 
managers of newly established production 
units at Detroit: Arthur Babian and 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Dalton L. Mullins, both formerly agency 
supervisors for the Provident Mutual, and 
George Coury, CLU, previously assistant 
manager for the Metropolitan Life. 

J. Theron Fergus, formerly manager ol 
Great Southern Life’s west Texas agency, 
has joined this company as Abilene gen- 
eral agent, succeeding Victor E. Behrens 
(Behrens & Behrens) who has relinquished 
his managerial duties and continues with 
this company as a personal producer. 


Great National: IV’. Scott Klein Jr. has 
been advanced from supervisor of account- 
ing to assistant treasurer and controller. 

Underwriting newcomers assigned to 
respective Texas agencies: John A. Bier- 
wirth and Eldon C. Newton (Austin); 
William A. Martin (Pampa); Ervin K. 
Williamson (Amarillo) and William J. 
Craig Sr. (Kerrville). 


Great Southern Life: Manager Louis N. 
Thomas, CLU, has been transferred from 
northwest to west Texas, with headquar- 
ters at Abilene. 


Great-West Life: Byron L. Taggart, for- 
merly assistant group supervisor at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed group 
supervisor at St. Louis, supervising opera- 
tions in Missouri, Kansas and southern 
Illinois; George R. Marx named district 
manager at Eugene, Ore.; and Henry Van 
Baak appointed Detroit group represent- 
ative. ; 


Guardian Life: Ralph S. Damon, presi- 
dent of Trans World Airlines, has been 
elected a member of the board. 

John D. Wells and John C. Mills, CLU, 
have been appointed managers at Omaha, 
Neb. and Tampa, Fla., respectively. 


Home Life of New York: Dr. James H. 
Humphries, formerly associate medical 
director, has been elected medical direc- 
tor, succeeding retired Dr. George E. 
Woodford. 


Jefferson Standard: Guy B. Phillips Jr. 
has been promoted from personnel divi- 
sion manager to assistant secretary. 


John Hancock Mutual: Ralph W. Trask, 
formerly of the home office group acci- 
dent & health claim division, has been 
appointed manager of the Indianapolis 
group claim office. 

District managers appointed: uptown 
Chicago—Matthew C. MacFadden Jr., re- 
placing Gerard A. Brillon, transferred to 
Woonsocket, R. I.; and at Long Island 
City, N. Y¥.—Joseph F. Carroll, CLU, 
succeeding retired Henry Waldheim. 
Lester A. Regione, formerly uptown Chi- 





cago’s assistant district manager, succeeds 
Mr. MacFadden as regional supervisor of 
the north central territory; and Milton B. 
Seaman, CLU, replaces Mr. Carroll as 
Newark manager. Nathan Heller takes 
over Mr. Seaman’s former duties as Jer- 
sey City district manager. 


Lafayette Life: Newcomers to the La- 
fayette ranks (previous affiliation follows 
individual’s | name) appointed — general 
agents: at Hampton, Va.—Jerry Lawrence 
(Protective Life); Norfolk, Va—Truman 
S. Fleming and C. Philip Machen (Stand- 
ard Life); Casper, Wyo—Lawrence E. 
Sherwood (John Hancock Mutual); Cin 
cinnati, Ohio—William Brill (Manhattan 
Life); and at Zanesville, Ohio—Stephen FE. 
Prout (United Benefit). 





Lincoln National: General agents J. IF. 
Hackman and H. A. Feustel have been 
named to head the newly-formed down- 
town Los Angeles agency (510 West Sixth 
St.), recently combined with the former 
Hackman-Feustel Agency, the name _ re- 
tained by the new alliance. 

Michael A. D’Orlando has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Providence, R. L., 
succeeding Paul Hoeffler, resigned. 


Metropolitan Life: 4. Rogers Maynard, 
Charles A. Siegfried and John J. Sutter 
have been named second vice presidents. 
Mr. Maynard is assigned to field manage- 
ment, and Messrs. Siegfried and Sutter to 
group insurance. Appointees were for- 
merly superintendent of agencies, actuary 
and third vice president, respectively. 

Other appointments: superintendents of 
agencies—James F. Eubanks (southeast- 
ern) and John F. Neal (south central); 
third vice presidents—Don C. Buell and 
Fred Ulmer; associate actuaries—Irving 
G. Roth and William S. Thomas; assist- 
ant vice presidents—F. L. Kleinschmidt, 
William McKinley and R. R. Shinn; and 
assistant actuary—E. F. Harrigan. 

Superintendents of agencies Wilbur W. 
Hartshorn and Milton O. Culpepper have 
been transferred to the Great Lakes ter- 
ritory and the central and south central 
territories, respectively. 


Minnesota Mutual: Theodore R. Mac- 
Donald, formerly assistant agency man- 
ager of the Equitable Society’s Van Win- 
kle Agency at Los Angeles, has joined 
this company as Arizona general agent, 
with headquarters at 757 East McDowell 
Road, Phoenix. And Steward D. McGray, 
formerly staff manager for the Prudential, 
named general agent at Lexington, serv- 
ing central and eastern Kentucky, with 
offices in the Security Trust Building. 
{Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Mutual of New York: Harold W. Anway 
has been advanced from assistant man- 
ager to manager of farm mortgages; and 
Clarke H. Williams, formerly of the home 
office field training staff, named manager 
of the Richmond, Va. agency. Messrs. 
Anway and Williams succeed retiring 
Charles A. Stewart and Eldon D. Wilson, 
respectively. 

Joseph R. Pickering, formerly with the 
Prudential, has joined this company as a 
staff actuarial assistant. 

Julian §. Myrick, a retired MONY of- 
ficer, has returned to active service with 
this company, joining its New York City 
Richard E. Myer Agency as a field repre- 
sentative. 


National Bankers Life: Jo/in Q. Rounsa- 
ville, M.D., has been appointed medical 
director. 


National Life of Vermont: Associate ven- 
eral agent John R. Stilb has been named 
to head the newly established ‘Tucson, 
Ariz. office, assisted by newcomers Carlos 
G. Touché and John W. Johnson. 


New York Life: Appointed: second vice 
presidents—Ronald B. Swinford (insur- 
ance relations) and A. H. Thiemann (pub- 
lic relations & advertising); assistant vice 
president—John M. K. Abbott (public re- 
lations department); and assistant treas- 
urer—James P. Keely. 


Occidental of California: Appointed: 
general agent—Floyd D. DeLancey (Cen- 
tral City, Nebr.); and brokerage managers 

-Elmore F. Allain (New Orleans), John 
K. Baldwin (Minneapolis), O. E. Hind- 


man (George V. Shipley Agency, North 
Hollywood, Calif.) and Charles A. Roby 
(Cleveland). 

In the group division, assistant regional 
supervisor John Castino has been named 
to head the newly established Milwaukee, 
Wis. office at 208 East Wisconsin Ave. 
Other group appointments: regional su- 
pervisor—William H. Barrows (Kansas 
City, Mo.); and sales representatives— 
Robert E. French (Philadelphia) and 
Robert P. Ploughe (Fresno). The Denver 
office, headed by regional supervisor 
Robert W. Gilles, has been moved to new 
quarters at 2801 East Colfax St. 


Ohio State Life: Boyd Montgomery, for- 
merly a supervisor at Mansfield, has been 
appointed agency assistant. 


Old American Insurance: W. L. Walker, 
formerly treasurer of Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
has joined this company as comptroller. 


Pacific Mutual: Appointed: group de- 
partment secretary—Darwin S. Liggett; 
director of claims—-Harry Samm who is 
succeeded as claims department manager 
by Douglas K. Swinnerton; methods 
analyst, planning & coordinating depart- 
ment—Worley Litsey, replaced as group 
insurance production supervisor by group 
assistant secretary Clyde Johnson; and ac- 
tuarial department manager—Ben Help- 
hand, succeeding the late Alwin Lewis. 


Penn Mutual: Harold R. Gaisford, for- 
merly Oakland district manager for this 
company’s Forrest J. Curry Agency, has 
been appointed general agent at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, succeeding Todd W. Bechtol, 
transferred to Wichita, Kan. 
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Merry Christmas?! 


From the productive plains of the 
great West, the officers, Home Office 
staff and Field Forces of the Provident 
Life send Christmas greetings to their 
friends in the life insurance business 


May we always preserve those things 
which made us friends. 


tHe PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


ACCIDENT — 
—  ANNUITIES 
PENSION TRUST 


*These are the Provident States. 
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Philadelphia Life: Alan L. Smith, for- 
merly a Delaware regional director, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies at the home office. 


Poulsen Insurance Co. of America: 
Officers of this newly incorporated (Sep- 
tember 18) Chicago company: president— 
George H. Poulsen; executive vice presi- 
dent—Gerald J. Koehler; vice president 
& manager—Roy W. Holland; vice presi- 
dent & treasurer—Donough W. Young; 
vice presidents—J. George Dillon and 
Frank J. Bartsch; and_ secretary-genera! 
counsel—Robert A. Schneider. 


Prudence Life: Michael C. Greenhill has 
joined this company as regional manager 
for Arkansas and Mississippi. An Arkan 
sas office has been established in Little 
Rock’s Wallace Building. 


Prudential: Stuart Dawson has bee: 
named to head Philadelphia mortgage 
loan activities, succeeding Elmer Hoskin: , 
named mortgage loan general manage: 
for the new Mid-America home office no 
being organized at Chicago. S. Raymon! 
Supplee replaces Mr. Dawson as manager 
of Buffalo’s Empire State mortgage loan 
office, and is succeeded as_ production 
manager of Omaha’s Iowa-Nebraska ol- 
fice by Russell R. Harris, formerly super- 
vising appraiser at Philadelphia. 
Howard E. Shaw, formerly home office 
senior training consultant, has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for the Mid- 
America home office; Marvin C. Jansen, 
formerly in charge at Cudahy, Wis., 
named to head the Mankato, Minn. dis- 
trict office, succeeding retired Lester C. 
Coyer; and Herbert E. Hecker, formerly 
head of the Pitman, N. J. sales office, ap- 
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pointed regional supervisor of the Illinois 
regional headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding John S. Marden, CLU, now man- 
ager of Mid-America’s agencies service 
division. 

Fred A. Schuler, formerly district man- 
ager, has been named to head the Horse- 
shoe Curve district office at Altoona, Pa., 
succeeding Jesse W. Holmes who is ill; 
and James F. Seguin Jr. appointed man- 
ager of Chicago’s Lake View district office. 

At the western home office, John E. 
Griffith, until now assistant brokerage 
manager at Oakland, has been appointed 
training consultant for the ordinary agen- 
cies department. 


Republic National: Dean Fockele has 
been appointed manager of the Tucson 
agency, succeeding Fred Hazel who has 
resigned because of ill health; and L. R. 
Tracy named assistant manager of the 
Oklahoma City agency. 


Retail Credit Co.: Edward Keilbar Jr., 
formerly assistant manager at Baltimore, 
has been appointed manager of the newly 
established Catonsville, Md. office at 6423 
Frederick Ave. 


Southland Life: Appointed to head newly 
established offices: at Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. (610 Gold Ave., S. W.)—J. C. Kelly, 
formerly field assistant at Austin; and at 
El Paso, Texas (El Paso National Bank 
Building)—O. J. Wright Jr., formerly a 
Paul Revere Life district manager. 


State Mutual Life: Elected officers: John 


R. van Dyke, assistant controller; Hubert 
O. Seale Jr., superintendent of agencies; 
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Our Agents’ Retirement Plan 


The qualified LNL agent benefits liberally under 
his company’s retirement plan. He is 
rewarded according to his length of service 
and insurance in force. And, after 65, 

he may continue to write business and 
receive commissions in addition to his 
substantial retirement benefits. 


The 


Lincoln National’s liberal retirement plan 
for agents is another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to 

help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 








C. Earle Armstrong, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies; Thorne Caldwell, associate 
counsel and Robert G. Hill, manager of 
the sickness & accident claim department. 

Ben Chapman, former major league 
baseball star, has been named agency 
manager for the state of Alabama, with 
headquarters at Birmingham. 

Group representatives appointed: Stan- 
wood G. Ladd (Detroit); Philip W. 
Leighton (Pittsburgh); William G. Me- 
harg (New York City); Willard H. Payson 
(Cleveland); John J. Walker (Houston) 
and Harry J. Warms (Chicago). And 
group representative Edward F. Naramore 
Jr. transferred from Detroit to New York 
City. 


Travelers: For life, accident and group 
lines, Ralph D. Drew, formerly assistant 
manager at Oklahoma City, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Sioux City, Iowa, 
succeeding William J. Murphy, now man- 
ager at Lubbock, Texas. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: John L. 
Lobingier Jr., until now assistant adver- 
tising manager for the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, has joined this organization as di- 
rector of public relations. 

Elected officers of this organization’s 
Atlantic Alumni Association: president— 
M. Roos Wallis, CLU (Equitable of 
Iowa); vice president—L. Kent Babcock 
Jr, CLU (Aetna Life); and secretary- 
treasurer—Edwin H. May (Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life). 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs: 
Kermit E. Schaffer and Robert Waldron 
have been appointed to the executive staff, 
assigned to public relations. 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
Oliver D. Dickerson Jr., of Philadelphia, 
an instructor in insurance at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, 
has been elected to receive the Gordon 
Award for 1953-54. The award includes a 
grant of $1,500 to assist in the preparation 
and publication of a thesis on accident & 
health insurance. 

Companies elected to membership: Cen- 
tral National Life; Gulf Life; {ndianap- 
olis Life; and Midland Mutual Life. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters: 
Newly elected officers: president—J. H. B. 
Peay Jr. (Life of Virginia); executive vice 
president—James D. Renn (Peninsular 
Life); vice president and editor—C. Ed- 
win Carlson (Continental Assurance); 
secretary-treasurer — John F.  Duston 
(Equitable of Iowa); and publicity direc- 
tor—Ray E. Button (Republic National). 

Elected to the joint Education and Ex- 
amination Committee for 1953-1954: 
Robert B. Caplinger (Southland Life), 
chairman; and Edward H. Sweetser (New 
York Life), secretary-treasurer. Other 
members: representing the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, David P. 
Cartwright (Minnesota Mutual), H. E. 
Harding (North American Life Assur- 
ance), Russell L. Wagner (National Life 
& Accident) and Robert H. Woodford 
(State Mutual Life); and representing the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Association Notes—Continued 


Ward H. Beall (North American Life & 
Casualty), E. Boyd Coarsey (Gulf Life), 
Thomas W. Reed (Continental American) 
and Harold A. Munson (Guarantee Mu- 
tual). 


Institute of Insurance Marketing: Re- 
elected officers of this Southern Methodist 
University institute: president—Travis T. 
Wallace (president, Great American Re- 
serve); vice president—Ford Munnerlyn; 
vice president and institute director- 
A. R. Jaqua. Clarence Skelton has been 
elected secretary-treasurer, replacing L. 
Mortimer Buckley, elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Newly elected member companies: Farm- 
ers & Traders Life, Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty, General American, and Life & 
Casualty of Tennessee. 


Life Office Management Association: 
Miss Helen V. Gray and Elmer W. Earl Jr. 
have been appointed assistant secretaries. 


Life Undrs' Ass'n of the City of N. Y.: 
Elected officers of the Brooklyn Branch: 
president—Carl E. Haas, CLU; vice presi- 
dents—Morris Besso (administrative), Ed- 
ward C,. Dohse (educational) and Robert 


J. Sayles (public relations); treasurer— 
Maurice Blond; and secretary—Grace C. 
Ross. 


Middle Atlantic Acturial Club: Elected 
officers: president—James M. Woolery 
(Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C.); vice 
president—Ralph E. Edwards (Baltimore 


Life) and secretary-treasurer—Helen Gib- 
son (Monumental Life). 


Mortgage Bankers Ass'n of America: 
Elected officers: president—William A. 
Clarke (W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., 
Philadelphia); vice president—Wallace 
Moir (Wallace Moir Co., Beverly Hills); 
regional vice presidents—Robert M. Mor- 
gan (The Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank); Robert Tharpe (Tharpe & Brooks, 
Inc., Atlanta); Joseph M. Downs (Ohio 
State Life); Norman H. Nelson (Minne- 
sota Mutual); F. M. Petree (Home Mort- 
gage & Investment Co., Oklahoma City); 
A. H. Cadwallader Jr. (Mortgage Invest- 
ment Corp., San Antonio); and Ward H. 
Cook (Ward Cook, Inc., Portland, Ore.). 


Society of Actuaries: Elected officers: 
president—Richard C. Guest (Massachu- 
setts Mutual); and _ vice presidents 
Wilmer A. Jenkins (Teachers Insurance 
& Annuity Ass’n) and Pearce Shepherd 
(Prudential). Secretary-treasurer Victor E. 
Henningsen (Northwestern Mutual) and 
editor Alden T. Bunyan (Phoenix Mu- 
tual) were re-elected. 





SALES 


Amicable Life: Insurance in force has 
passed the $200 million mark. 


Bankers Life of lowa: September new 
business totaled $19,533,569 (Ordinary 
$11,565,586), almost 9% ahead of last 
year. Figures of the first three quarters 
show $154,773,178, with Ordinary, gaining 
better than 7%, accounting for $107,277,- 
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- Woods, CLU, 


901. In force at September’s end hit an 
alltime high, $1,891,182,886 (Ordinary $1,- 
425,216,612). 


Eastern Life: Paid-for business of the 
first three quarters shows a rosy three- 
digit gain of 102%, with insurance in 
force (Sept. 30) up 15% to a total of bet- 
ter than $57 million. 


Equitable of lowa: Figures of the first 
three quarters show paid production of 
this 86-year-old company at an alltime 
high, $94,009,113, up 5.1% from last year. 
Insurance in force (Sept. 30), $1,2 281,165 
051, a gain of $49,103,876. Assets passed 
the $500 million dollar mark during Octo 
ber. 


Franklin Life: Paid-for business of tlie 
first nine months moved 14.4% ahead of 
Ss. . 


General American: Ordinary business of 
the first three quarters shows a 29% gain 
over last year, with insurance in force 
totaling more than $1.5 billion. 


Great Southern Life: New business for 
October (Officers Appreciation Month) hit 
an alltime high of $11,951,745 on 1,969 
applications—$1,920,000 more than tie 
previous high. Paid-for business of the 
first ten months amounted to $70,792,451, 
with insurance in force (Oct. 31) totaling 
$633,374,936. 


Guaranty Savings Life: September 
(President’s Month) sales of this Mont- 
gomery, Ala. youngster (born 1948) totaled 
$5 million, averaging some $99,000 for 
each of fifty-five agents. With a new 
business total of $529,000 the President's 
Trophy was copped by Dock Cash, Gads- 
den manager, also winner of last year’s 
trophy award (with a total of $134,500). 
Expectations for a year-end in force of 
$41 million are presently high among this 
company’s officials. 


Home Life of New York: During the past 
two decades business in force has gone up 
190%, assets rose 240% and production in 
1952 “moved 360% ahead of 1933. 


Jefferson Standard: Setting a new all- 
time high, paid-for business of the first 
nine months amounted to $122,284,520, 
with insurance in force (Sept. 30) totaling 
$1,212,146,785. 


John Hancock Mutual: Dividends appor- 
tioned for 1954 total better than $52 mil- 
lion—$4 million more than the amount 
paid in ’53. 


Manhattan Life: Insurance in force his 
passed the $400 million mark, up 13 
from the January | total of $354,570,000 
Figures of the first three quarters show an 
alltime high of $66,581,000. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New business 
the first three quarters amounted ww 
$371,754,190, up 26.8% from last year, 

with Ordinary, gaining 17%, accountin 

for $283,912,595. ‘The Los Angeles Agenc:. ; 
headed by John W. Yates and Robert | 
was the leading produce’. 
Insurance in force (Sept. 30), $3,862,996 
809 (Ordinary $3,533,242,861). 


Mutual Benefit Life: New business 
chalked up during this company’s Octo 
ber “Duel” contest amounted to $62,895, 
560. Cincinnati’s William T. Earls agency, 
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with a total of $3,610,337, was the out- 
standing duelist. 


National Life of Vermont: New business 
f the first three quarters amounted to 
+112,841,000, up 13.4% from last year. In- 
surance in force (Oct. 1) shows $1,379,- 
(06,000, a gain of 7.4%. Dividends appor- 
tioned for 1954 are 28% above the ’53 
total. 


New England Mutual: October paid-for 
business totaled $33,800,000, up $3,100,000 
from last year. New life insurance placed 
in force this year (through Oct. 31) 
mounted to a record-breaking $351 mil- 
lion, 9% ahead of last year’s ten-month 
total. 


Ohio State Life: Paid-for production of 
the first nine months moved 1114% ahead 
of last year—health and accident business 
almost doubled its °52 total. 


Penn Mutual: Setting a new alltime high 
for this 106-year-old company, October 
paid-for business totaled $37,343,944, up 
2314% from last year. 


Republic National: September sales for 
this 25-year-old company brought the life 
insurance in force total to $493 million. 
“Man of the Month” recognition was 
given to Harry Leak, Dallas represent- 
ative, for Life sales, and M. L. Hansard, 
of El Campo, for top A & H sales. 


Union Labor Life: Insurance in force 
passed the $500 million mark during Oc- 
tober. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Connecticut General has liberalized its 
aviation restrictions on disability benefits, 
effective November 1. The company’s 
newly issued life policies with waiver are 
free of any restrictions concerning civilian 
aviation. Existing aviation restrictions 
related to service in the armed forces are 
retained. The liberalization applies to 
previously issued policies. 


Connecticut Mutual is continuing its 
dividend scale for 1954. Interest rates on 
optional settlements will continue at 
3.25% and accumulations at 3%. 


Continental American has increased its 
dividend scale for 1954, effective January 
1. Total dividends payable to policyhold- 
ers will be 21% more than those paid in 
1953. Interest allowed on accumulated 
dividends has been increased from 234% 
to 3%, while the rate on settlement op- 
tions continues at 3%. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced a 
new dividend scale for 1954, applying to 
policies issued since October 16, 1947. 
Dividend under policies issued prior to 
that date will be geared to the 1953 scale. 


National Life of Vermont has increased 
its dividend scale for 1954. Total divi- 
dends apportioned exceed the 1953 total 
by 20%. 


New England Mutual has also increased 
ts dividend scale. Both C.S.O. and Amer- 
ican Experience policies will receive the 
enefit. Total dividend distribution will 
¢ 16% greater than in 1953. Settlement 
ption funds and dividends on deposit 


ill continue to receive 3% interest. 
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We help you turn 
prospects into friends, 
because it’s easier 
to turn friends into 
Policyowners 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company offers the following: 


One of the Finest Direct Mail Plans (Proven through the years) 


Unexcelled Home Office Underwriting and Service 


Pan-American’s liberal compensation plan includes: 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY 


. Group Hospitalization for Representatives and Their Families 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Vice-President & Agency Director 


Highly competitive merchandise 
Career contract for career men 


AMERICAN 
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MEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 








Pacific Mutual has revised its ‘“5-Way” 
package plan. Although principally re- 
vised in format, the new plan has been 
contractually changed to include a pre- 
mium waiver clause in all policies provid- 
ing monthly indemnity. 


The company also announced several 
underwriting liberalizations. Accident & 
sickness monthly indemnity benefits are 
now being issued in amounts up to $400 
and $200, respectively, to men and women 
in preferred occupations; and hospital in- 
demnity in amounts up to $15 per day. 
The maximum age at issue has been ex- 
tended to 59 for men and 54 for women. 


Postal Life has introduced a new 5-year 
renewable and convertible policy, the 
sixth new policy issued this year. ‘The 
new contract is renewable to age 65, ex- 
piry ages 66-70, is issued ages 20-55, 
minimum of $10,000, and is written sub- 


standard to Class C (175% 


vertible up to expiry date. 


). It is con 


Travelers has revised and generally low- 
ered its premium rates, with non-for- 
feiture values showing little change. Sam- 
ple new premium rates: preferred life 
(maximum premium, including waiver): 
age 25—$17.35, 35—$23.32, 45—$33.45, 55 
—$49.85; ordinary life (without waiver): 
age 25—$15.73, 35—$21.30, 45—$31.08, 55 
—$47.32; 20-pay life (without waiver): 
age 25—$27.28, 35—$32.92, 45—$41.51, 55 
—$54.51; 20-year endowment (without 
waiver): age 25—$46.24, 35—$46.88, 45— 
$49.57, 55—$57.87. 

The reductions average (per $1000) 
about $1.50 on ordinary and limited pay 
life, $1.00 on endowments and retirement 
income 65 and 70 and $0.35 on term 
forms. 

Disability reductions average about 
$0.40 on all forms charging a separate ex- 
tra disability premium, 
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BEST $ 


LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1953 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 


Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
participating, non- -participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including "recommendation," and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

Territory: States in which companies are 
licensed. 

Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $20.00 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


a 


75 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -: 
LOS ANGELES -:- CHATTANOOGA 
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PAYMENTS ON MORTGAGES 


ORROWERS ARE SETTING a phe- 
ona record in maintaining 
regular monthly payments on their 
mortgage loans, a nation-wide sur- 
yey made by the Mortgage Servicing 
Committee of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America has dis- 
closed. Particularly outstanding in 
the results, as of September 30, is 
the excellent record being estab- 
lished by veterans, with the survey 
showing that only .41 of one per cent 
of the GI borrowers surveyed are 
delinquent two months in their mort- 
gage payments. For three months’ 
delinquency, the figure goes down to 
19 of one per cent. 

Delinquent borrowers with Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insured 
loans amount to only .30 of one per 
cent for two months’ arrears and .12 
of one per cent for three months’ 
arrears. For conventional mortgages 
—those made without government 
insurance or guarantee—only .31 of 
one per cent of the loans are two 
months delinquent and only .18 of 
one per cent are three months de- 
linquent. 

A somewhat higher delinquency is 
shown in certain areas for Federal 
Housing Administration “608” loans 
—those made on large apartment 
projects. Here the delinquency of 
two months’ payments amounts to 
77 of one per cent and .47 of one 
per cent for three months arrears. 

The study covered 70 per cent of 
the mortgage loans serviced by mem- 
bers of the Association. Combining 
the results, the data indicate that 
mortgage payments delinquent for 
two months is only .34 of one per 
cent on a national average and only 
.16 of one per cent for three months. 

“The credit record being set by 
American mortgagors is one of the 
best in the whole credit field today 
and reflects the sound conception of 
the modern amortized mortgage loan 
and the inherent advantages it af- 
fords home owners and investors,” 
Brown L. Whatley, Association 
president, said. ‘‘These results in- 
dicate that delinquencies in mortgage 
payments is not an important factor 
in the mortgage structure at the pres- 
ent time and, further, that the great 
volume of mortgage financing done 
within the past decade has been on 
on a sound basis.” 


For December, 1953 


PART-TIME AGENT 


HE day of the part-time agent 
| is past and there is no place to- 


day for part-time agents in our busi- 
ness,” John L. Bennett, CLU, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Under- 
writers Association told the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
“As a general rule the part-time man 
merely uses the business as a con- 
venient means of supplementing his 
present income. The established 
man in our agencies is frequently 
forgotten in the mad scramble to 
recruit new men. And yet the es- 
tablished man is, or should be, with 
his experience, the backbone of an 
agency,” continued Mr. Bennett. 


He Feels Neglected 


“Given proper attention and en- 
couragement he will be. And yet 
he feels neglected. He withdraws 
from his associates and his produc- 
tion suffers. I would suggest that 
serious consideration should be given 
to ways and means of keeping the 
established man as a member of the 
team and widening his horizons by 
opening up new and broader fields. 
For example—the field of business 
insurance. Who is more qualified 
to do a good job in this particular 
field than the established man? This 
is a field that has been neglected for 
a long, long time.” 


“T would also suggest that the life 
companies do more to acquaint the 
field force with the purpose and 
functions of group insurance and en- 
deavour to allay the fear which is so 
often generated when an underwriter 
approaches a prospect and finds that 
the main reason his prospect refuses 
to buy permanent insurance is be- 
cause he is already carrying a quite 
justifiable amount of temporary 
group coverage.” 


“We hear a lot about pressure. 
Pressure generated in the home, by 
managers and companies. Can we 
not change the word ‘pressure’ to 
‘stimulation.’ There is a vast differ- 
ence but the gap can easily be 
crossed. Pressure kills—stimulation 
gives life and hope and will bring 
rich rewards,” concluded Mr. Ben- 
nett. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


O PROVIDE A CENTRAL source of 

C.L.U. information, the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
and the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters have set up 
a joint public relations office at 
C.L.U. headquarters in Philadelphia. 
It will function primarily as an 
informational connecting link be- 
tween the life insurance business and 
the College and Society. 

Purpose of the new office, which 
is located in the building jointly oc- 
cupied by College and Society at 
3924 Walnut Street in Philadelphia, 
is to serve all branches of the life 
insurance business, from the newest 
agent to the top management, 
through a central bureau of accurate 
and interesting information about 
C.L.U. studies and all the activities 
of the American College as well as 
the Society. 


In charge of the joint office is 
Howard D. Shaw who has been 
identified primarily with life insur- 
ance for more than twenty years. 
Since 1943 he has conducted his own 
business in Philadelphia, serving 
many life insurance companies in 
sales promotion and public relations 
matters. For several years he had 
been retained by the American So- 
ciety in connection with promotion 
of the quarterly C.L.U. Journal and 
other Society matters. 

The combined office will, among 
its activities, undertake research that 
will help answer the questions that 
life agents have in mind about 
C.L.U. work, prepare material for 
prospective C.L.U. candidates, pro- 
vide information for companies to 
utilize in promoting the C.L.U. idea, 
work with local chapters and various 
committees of the American Society, 
assist in building distribution for the 
Journal and for Query and will 
handle promotion of the Society’s 
summer Institute. 





"The lady says you tried to speak to 
her at the station,” said the judge. 

"It was a mistake," said the salesman. 
"lL was looking for my friend's sister 
whom | had never seen before, but who's 
been described to me as a handsome 
blonde, with classic features, fine com- 
plexion, perfect figure, beautifully 
dressed, and . . ." at which point the 
witness announced: "Il don't care to 
prosecute the gentleman. Anyone might 
have made the same mistake.” 
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erations of the importance of the 
dollar value of life to family and 
business as compared with the dollar 
value of mere material property. 

I hope that no one will accuse me 
of unfair criticism. I never condemn. 
I try to recognize facts and | have 
merely made a statement. It takes 
a long time to professionalize so 
large and far flung a calling as life 
underwriting. In the law, we had 
to wait a long time to get a Black- 
stone to be read by the young pros- 
pective practitioner in his friendly 
employer’s office in order to get that 
employer’s recommendation for ad- 
mission to the bar. 

By 1927 the aforementioned edu- 
cational trend—needed textbooks for 
life underwriters, available teachers, 


cooperating universities and _ col- 





leges, and a sensible, invigorating 
basic economic life insurance phil- 
osophy—seemed to have progressed 
sufficiently to justify the belief that 
the time was ripe for launching a 
professional program for life under- 
writers comparable to the CPA pro- 
gram in accountancy. So, at least, 
thought a goodly number of the 
leading life underwriters of that day. 
Hence, the incorporation of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers in March, 1927, with the 
blessings of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Every- 
thing seemed rosy to those leaders ; 
yet the fact is that it took a decade 
of strenuous selling and endless 
argument, often of a bitter nature, 
to get the new CLU program firmly 
anchored and definitely established. 
During its twenty-six years of 
operation, the American College has 
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: A new home is on the horizon for Liberty Life 
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through the years, especially during the last 


When completed, it will be the largest and 


most modern office structure in our home state of 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


To provide additional facilities and to prepare 
for future progress, we are constructing a com- 


pletely new Home Office Building, 


expressly 


designed for our particular needs. 


South Carolina ... and will enable us to render 


increased services to our policyholders and field 


Home Office 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 


helped tremendously to motivate life 
insurance education in all directions 
and for all groups who either serve 
life insurance as practitioners, or 
who require its services as buyers, 
In the light of the problems already 
discussed, the contributions of the 
American College to life underwrit- 
ers, to the public, and to the institu- 
tion of life insurance as a whole, 
are most significant. And here are 
the leading contributions, briefly 
stated : 


(1) Establishment of an educatio:al 
standard for the profession of life 
underwriting, and the award, on the 
basis of examinations, of the pro- 
fessional designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter (CLU)—The ed- 
ucational standard comprises “(a) 
All the general fields of knowlege 
with which a life underwriter should 
be acquainted in order to under- 
stand life insurance as a functioning 
institution in a world filled with eco- 
nomic, social and political probleis, 
which it can help to solve, and (b) 
all the specific fields of knowledge 
essential to the rendering of expert 
advice and service to the insuring 
public.” The specific fields of 
knowledge referred to comprise in 
addition to life insurance per se, 
economics, government, social prob- 
lems, general commercial law, wills, 
trusts and estates, taxation and busi- 
ness insurance, banking and credit, 
corporation finance and investments. 


25,000 Have Benefited 


Thus far, 5,177 candidates have 
completed the entire series of five 
CLU examinations, while another 
6,500 have completed one or more 
examinations but not all. Nearly 
12,000 underwriters have benetited 
directly to the extent of having passed 
all or some of the examinations. ut 
many more underwriters have en- 
rolled in CLU study groups, who 
have not yet undertaken the ex: m- 
inations. It is a conservative sti te- 
ment that 25,000 life underwriiers 
have benefited directly from Ci.U 
class instruction. 

Those who complete the CLU pro- 
gram are benefited in many wavs. 
They have a good understanding of 
the usefulness and nobility of iife 
insurance as an institution and its 
secure place in our American e:0- 
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nomy, and therefore a much greater 
respect for and a finer vision of life 
underwriting as a fulltime life ca- 
reer. They have acquired a greatly 
increased confidence of mind_ be- 
cause of the service-strength that 
flows from knowledge. They are 
thoroughly conscious of the neces- 
sit’ for continued study throughout 
the working life to meet new and 
ever-changing insurance problems. 
They will think of their calling as a 
profession, and will feel obligated to 
observe their solemn agreement with 
the College, namely, “I shall in the 
light of all the circumstances sur- 
rounding my client, which | shall 
make every conscientious effort to 
ascertain and to understand, give 
him that service which, had I been in 
the same circumstances, I would 
have applied to myself.” To the 
CLU it should be crystal clear that 
a life underwriter must master the 
knowledge of subject matter in- 
volved in the CLU program to en- 
able him to be competent to ascertain 
and to understand all the circum- 
stances surrounding the client. 
Without such knowledge the pro- 
fessional charge would be meaning- 


less. 
A Better Career 


These benefits help to make the 
life underwriter satisfied and happy 
in his work and conscious of living 
a worthwhile life instead of merely 
working for a living. Furthermore, 
the life underwriter’s career be- 
comes better by way of persistency 
and financial return. Of the total 
number of individuals (4,786) who 
completed the CLU examinations 
in the quarter century between 1927 
and 1952, a comprehensive survey 
showed that 88.3 per cent were still 
active in life insurance. Only 6.4 
per cent of the total number left the 
life insurance industry during this 
period, except for reasons of death, 
advanced age or disability. Seventy- 
four per cent of all who have re- 
ceived the CLU designation during 
this twenty-five years are still with 
their original companies. Moreover, 
the survey shows that the median 
net taxable income among CLUs 
for life insurance only is reported at 
$9,500 annually, and 82 per cent re- 
ported an increase in their income 
during the period of preparation for 
the CLU examinations. 


For December, 1953 
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DOUBLED. 


UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 
America’s life insurance companies. 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Managers and general agents 
have also benefited from the CLU 
program. Thirty-two per cent of all 
CLUs who were agents at the start 
of their CLU studies, subsequently 
became managers, general agents or 
company executives. Such CLU 
managers and executives should be 
convinced that anyone who has be- 
come a manager of others owes two 
great obligations to his calling, 
namely, (1) increased production, 
but without worshiping solely at the 
shrine of volume, and (2) the in- 


telligent guidance of subordinates 
along proper career-building lines. 
Hence CLU managers should as- 
sume the obligation of guiding their 
subordinates into the CLU program. 


(2) University cooperation in the 
training of men and women for the 
career of professional life under- 
writer—Every profession aims to 
get itself properly represented in the 
nation’s collegiate educational sys- 
tem, and insurance is about the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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latest newcomer. From 1920 to 
1935 the number of university in- 
surance courses of all kinds increased 
from 62 to 226. By 1947-48 (last 
published survey by David McCahan 
and Morris Hamburg) 250 universi- 
ties and colleges were offering a 
total of 853 insurance courses with a 
total enrollment in 708 of these 
courses of 41,009 students. Two 
hundred forty-two of the 853 courses 
were for evening and extension 
schools only, a large number of 
whose students were employed in 
the insurance industry. Nearly 
16,000 of the grand total of 41,009 
students were enrolled in advanced 
life, property and casualty courses, 
and a great proportion were con- 
templating entering the insurance 
industry. 

Other results of university coop- 
eration are notable. One hundred 
thirty-six colleges and universities 
have indicated their willingness to 
give all or a substantial part of the 
necessary instruction for CLU stu- 
dents. University support is indi- 
cated by one hundred CLU study 
groups actually conducted in col- 


leges and universities or under their 
sponsorship in 1952-53. About two- 
thirds of all enrolled candidates in 
the 1952 CLU groups were enrolled 
in classes conducted by universities 
or colleges or under their sponsor- 
ship. About one hundred fifty uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
nation offer their facilities for the 
conduct of CLU examinations. 


Association of Teachers 


Officers of the American College 
were among the principal founders 
of the American Asociation of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance in 
1933. This organization is very 
influential with reference to the 
teaching of insurance subjects on the 
collegiate level, and has standing 
committees on “Collegiate Prepara- 
tion for Insurance Careers” and 
‘Professional Standards in Life, 
Property and Casualty insurance.” 
There has always been the closest 
cooperation between this association 
and the American College. 

There has also always been the 
closest cooperation between the 
American College and the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 


Education, which was created by life 
insurance companies to overcome the 
great dearth of well trained univer- 
sity teachers of insurance, and to 
promote research within the field 
of insurance. The Foundation is 
financed by over one hundred life 
insurance companies, but it is un- 
derstood that the teachers must be 
prepared, on the post-graduate col- 
legiate level, for the teaching of the 
three divisions of insurance—liie, 
property, and casualty. At present 
about sixteen to eighteen carefully 
selected post-graduate students, 
from all sections of the country, are 
awarded scholarships and _ fellow- 
ships each year to specialize in in- 
surance for the Ph.D. degree and {or 
a collegiate teaching career in insur- 
ance. Twenty-eight teachers have 
already been placed in that many 
different universities and colleges. 
We need only contemplate the sig- 
nificance of so many well trained 
teachers, each becoming a center of 
influence in his community, and, 
through his students, a center of 
influence nationally. It is also note- 
worthy, as an influence of the 
American College, that the Founda- 
tion was officially created and pub- 





THOUGHTS } 


There is no greater gift a father can 
leave his children than their mother’s 
time—And no greater gift he can give to 
himself and his wife than a secure old 
ess 5 


Could the wise men of old borne gifts 
more precious than security for a mother 
and her child? 


May the promise made so long ago be 
at last fulfilled—that there shall be, in 
all the earth, peace and good will toward 
men. May it be so in your home and in 
your life this joyous Christmas time! 
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“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 
So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 


talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
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licly launched at the Conferment 
Exercises of the American College, 
held in Philadelphia in 1940. 





Advice and Help 


The American College does not 
claim sole credit for the rapid prog- 
ress of insurance education since 
the beginning of the Thirties, but it 
is certain that the College has been 
the principal aid to life insurance and 
life underwriting by way of securing 
the services of universities and col- 
leges, in preparing men and women 
for life insurance careers. Further- 
more, universities and colleges, all 
through the American College’s his- 
tory, have to a very great degree 
and in large numbers turned to the 
American College for advice and 
practical help to shape their insur- 
ance program. 


(3) Cooperation with universities 
and colleges in general life insurance 
education for the lay student—This 
is one of the declared objectives of 
the American College. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven of the 853 
courses previously referred to were 
general survey courses intended pri- 
marily for lay students who do not 
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intend to specialize in the industry, 
and with an enrollment of 18,498 
students. This is as it should be, the 
subject of life insurance being basi- 
cally as important in a business 
school’s curriculum as any of the 
other accepted subjects. Just con- 
template some 20,000 students re- 
turning to their homes each year 
having had a sound general survey 
course in insurance, to become family 
heads, leaders in business, in the pul- 
pit, in the school system, the press, 
social work, and the legislative halls, 
and (very important indeed) as 
friends of sound insurance. Again 
sole credit may not be claimed, but 
many institutions of learning have, 
throughout the history of the Ameri- 
can College, sought its advice and 
practical help for this type of survey 
course. 


(4) Important contributions to life 
insurance literature—One of the out- 
standing objectives of the American 
College is “the promotion of re- 
search and the preparation and pub- 
lication of textbooks and other ma- 
terial deemed essential to the fullest 
realization of the College’s program 
of study in all the fields of knowl- 
edge with which a life underwriter 


should be acquainted.” Scores of 
brochures and other publications, 
upon the collegiate level, have been 
issued by the College during the 
past fifteen years to improve teach- 
ing methods and to fill the gaps not 
covered by existing available litera- 
ture. To this list may be added the 
numerous collegiate publications of 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation and 
the high type Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. 


American Institute 


(5) Cooperation with the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters—This Institute and 
the American College have the same 
objectives, the same standards, sim- 
ilar procedures, and the same desire 
for cooperation with universities 
and colleges. The American Insti- 
tute does for property and casualty 
insurance what the American Col- 
lege does for life insurance. Incor- 
porated in 1941, the American In- 
stitute has had a very rapid and 
successful growth. It is important to 
note that the American College, ow- 
ing to its earlier start and growth, is 
(Continued on the next page) 
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admittedly regarded as a forerunner- 
influence in bringing about the cre- 
ation of the American Institute. 
Much of that influence can be docu- 
mented as far back as 1930. 


(6) Influence upon intermediate ed- 
ucation—Well planned education 
percolates from the top down, iL.e., 
from the collegiate level to lower 
levels. With such rapid develop- 
ment of insurance education on the 
collegiate level, it was to be expected 
that steps would soon be taken to 
develop insurance educational pro- 
grams on the intermediate level. 
Three such plans deserve special 
mention ;.(a) the numerous company 
courses designed principally for the 
beginner. Such courses recognize 
more and more the essential differ- 
ence between “education” and 
“training for the job.” (b) The 
Life Underwriter Training Council’s 
(LUTC) Intermediate Course, with 
an annual enrollment of thousands. 
What a feeder for the CLU pro- 
gram this large annual enrollment 
could become. I can only hope for 
the closest coordination between the 
CLU and LUTC movements. It 
should be noted that a very large 
number of the officers and teachers 
in the LUTC program are CLUs. 
(c) The Life Insurance Institute’s 
program of a “Graduate Workshop 


in Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation” at various universities, de- 
signed to prepare high school prin- 
cipals and teachers to spread family 
security education to high school 
students. This summer the program 
was conducted at eight different uni- 
versities and the attendance at each 
university was about forty carefully 
selected teachers from all sections of 
the country who were given an in- 
tensive course in life insurance, 
property and casualty insurance, 
social security, investments, banking, 
home ownership and budgeting, un- 
der the guidance of trained univer- 
sity teachers. Let us hope that the 
number of cooperating universities 
will soon be increased from eight to 
sixteen. 


Extended Influence 


Again the American College does 
not claim too much credit for the 
attempts at intermediate education. 
Yet these attempts could not well get 
launched until life insurance educa- 
tion at the collegiate level had 
reached adequate proportions. Be- 
cause of the decided influence of the 
American College upon collegiate 
education in life insurance, one can- 
not help but feel that that influence 
also extended down to the inter- 
mediate programs. 

Taking an overall view, the afore- 
mentioned educational services of 
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the American College are benefiting 
all parties concerned. The advan- 
tages to the life underwriter and the 
manager, and through them to the 
company, have been outlined in de- 
tail. Universities and colleges are 
furnished an opportunity to service 
the nation. The buying public is 
assured an efficient, professional 
service, comparable to that of duc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers and account- 
ants. The life insurance institution 
reaps the blessing of professional 
dignity, the esteem of the public, 
the acquisition of a higher type of 
manpower and a much wider and 
fuller spread of its unmatchable 
mission to the millions who need 
life insurance. And the nation is the 
beneficiary of a greatly expanding 
harvest. 

A quarter of a century is a short 
time in the professionalizing of a 
calling so large in numbers and so 
far-flung in territory as is life under- 
writing in the United States. Cer- 
tain critics argue that we should 
have obtained by this time larger 
numbers in the CLU ranks. My 
feeling is, however, that the progress 
of the American College has been 
much greater than I ever hoped, in 
1927, could be realized in twenty-six 
years. We started practically from 
scratch. We had few books, few 
trained teachers, few cooperating 
universities, no aggressive basic life 
insurance philosophy, no_ helpful 
American Society of GLUs, only a 
limited number of study groups, and 
plenty of opposition from sincere in- 
dividuals who believed the while 
CLU program wrong and merely 
a dream. It took a lot of spade work, 
a lot of selling—much of it on the 
road and face to face—for the |irst 
ten years and even longer, to over- 
come these handicaps. 


The Next 25 Years 


Now the spade work is about ¢m- 
pleted. As I said recently, ‘““We can 
march forward with regiments in- 
stead of limited squads.” During 
the next twenty-five years, t:xt- 
books, doctors’ dissertations, and re- 
search brochures for teachers «nd 
life underwriters, and through tliem 
for the public, will increase enor- 
mously, and this available literature 
will be reflected, in turn, in the 
widely used texts on economics, 
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finance, investments and business 
management, Every university and 
college of note will have life insur- 
ance in its curriculum for the lay 
student. Nearly all of the Associ- 
ate| Schools of Business will be of- 
fering life insurance career courses, 
and all will have a survey course for 
the lay student, most of them on a 
reqitired basis. Every collegiate in- 
stitution of learning will be able to 
obtain well trained teachers of in- 
surance, and nearly every teacher 
wil! think, rightly or wrongly, it is 
his duty to write a textbook on life 
insurance or some kind of insurance. 
Life insurance will have a place in 
the senior year in nearly all the lead- 
ing high schools of the nation. The 
LUTC and CLU programs will be 
thoroughly correlated for the pur- 
pose of promoting thousands of 
candidates from the intermediate to 
the collegiate level of career prepara- 
tion. Professional standards of a high 
order for field representatives will 
be accepted almost as generally for 
all types of insurance, both within 
and outside the industry, as they 
are in medicine, law, teaching and 
accounting. 


The Public Will Benefit 


The public will receive through 
the educational system of the country 
and through life underwriters, on a 
greatly enlarged scale, a better un- 
derstanding of life insurance as an 
outstanding benefit in many ways to 
the premium payer or the annuitant ; 
of the importance of the human life 
value as contrasted with the property 
value for family and business pur- 
poses; of the outstanding value of 
the concept of the family as a busi- 
ness to be as efficiently organized, 
managed and liquidated as is any 
other business; of the unmatchable 
services of life insurance in the wealth 
producing and wealth maintaining 
fields of thrift and sound investment, 
protection of the non-life insurance 
estate against loss occasioned by the 
death of the owner, and the scientific 
liquidation services of annuities; of 
the outstanding benefits of life in- 
surance in the realm of bequest giv- 
ing for all social eleemosynary pur- 
poses ; and of the extraordinary im- 
portance of life conservation through 
prevention of loss efforts (in which 
lie insurance companies and the 
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medical profession should be vitally 
interested) just as is done in fire, 
marine, and casualty insurance. 

Because of all these rapidly grow- 
ing educational channels, the public, 
by and large, will be indoctrinated 
with the above-mentioned concepts. 
In other words, these concepts will 
become the common knowledge of 
the many, rather than the few, as at 
present. And what a rich national 
harvest will be the result. But that 
is not all. During the next twenty- 
five years, the trend having acquired 
a real momentum, the number of 
CLUs will increase five to six-fold, 
and the number who are definitely 
on the way, having completed some 
of the examinations, will likewise be 
five to six-fold larger than today. 
This will mean a working and moti- 
vating American Society of CLUs, 
also five to six-fold larger in mem- 
bership. And the enlarged American 
College and American Society will 
cooperate with universities enlarged 
insurance-wise, with the Foundation 
for Insurance Education, with the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, with the 
LUTC program, and with every 
other organization promoting life 
insurance growth and quality. Con- 
versely, all of these organizations, 
I am sure, will cooperate with the 
American College and the American 
Society. 


$ a LEADER in the non-can field 
PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 
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Together, all the aforementioned 
forces will, as a composite force, 
greatly augment the use of life in- 
surance by the American people, and 
life insurance as we all know is a 
tremendous wealth producer and 
conserver. At present outstanding 
private life insurance per American 
family averages only about one year’s 
income per family. Only about three 
cents of the income dollar is devoted 
to life insurance in the United States. 
We have not even kept pace life 
insurance-wise with the inflation that 
has been our plague. Not even one- 
seventh of the dollar value of human 
life, as it relates to family dependents 
and business associates, is covered 
by life insurance today. We have 
done little more than scratch the 
surface of the needed life insurance 
market. All this seems rather odd 
in a country like ours. But there 
will be a decided change for the 
reasons given. I feel confident that 
the expanding harvest twenty-five 
years hence will be so large that 
we shall speak of a trillion dollars 
(1,000,000,000,000) of outstanding 
private life insurance. This will be 
the case unless we are so incredibly 
foolish as to tip over our system 
of private enterprise and personal 
initiative. “Prophecy”? Well, yes, 
in a way. But I feel confident that 
twenty-five years hence there will be 
some who say, “He was right.” 
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DIVIDENDS! 


Our NEW DIVIDEND SCALE, effective January 1, 1954, 








will further strengthen the favorable competitive sales posi- AET 
tion enjoyed by our representatives and brokers. Har 
The following illustrations at age 35 will indicate our Divic 
NEW LOW NET COST per $1000 of insurance: D 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* | 20 YEAR SUMMARY amp 
(According to 1954 Dividend Scale) 

Year O.L. 20 Fay L. Oo. L. 20 Pay L. 

. | + 
1 $4.98 $5.42 20 Premiums — $553.00 ~— $790.40 
5 6.66 6.74 Net Payment* 376.06 628.75 do 
10 39.05 8.04 Cash Value 362.44 653.56 com 
20 11.87 10.36 Average Net Cost* —.68 1.24+ ce 
{Return over cost ” 
if 
*Dividends are applicable to policies issued since tere 
October 16, 1947, are illustrative only, and are be ; 
not guaranteed, ante 
Al 
For full information on all plans for all ages see the He 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in your community, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 


























AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Scale Continued 


Dividends to this company’s participating life insur- 
ance policyholders in 1954 will be continued at the pres- 
ent scale. 


Interest on Dividends and Proceeds Continued 


The rate of interest to be allowed in the participating 
department on the proceeds of policies left with the 
company and on dividend accumulations will continue 
to be 234 per cent for all interest payments falling due 
in 1954, except where a higher rate is guaranteed. 


In the non-participating department, the rate of in- 
terest to be paid on funds held by the company will also 
be 234 per cent, except where a higher rate is guar- 
anteed. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Control of South Coast Purchased 


Control of the South Coast Life Insurance Company 
was purchased November 16. The company’s officers 
and directors were elected to the South Coast board. 
W. M. Calloway was elected a vice-president and 
member of the board; Leon Landon continues as vice- 
president and agency director and a board member. 
A stockholders’ meeting was set for December 1 for 
consolidation of the two companies. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 


Herbert B. Thompson has been named a vice president 
oi this company. 
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BOSTON MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
President Dies 


Jay Rogers Benton, president of the company and 
chairman of its finance committee, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Belmont, Mass., on November 3. 
He was 68 years of age. Mr. Benton was elected a di- 
rector in 1932 and served on both the finance and real 
estate committees and as vice president before his elec- 
tion to the presidency on April 1, 1937. 


CENTRAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Lays Cornerstone for New Home Office Building 


President W. F. Poorman set the cornerstone for the 
new home office building of the company on October 30. 
The time capsule placed in the cornerstone contained 
significant items representing our way of life in the 
twentieth century. They included items related to the 
Central Life, its agents and staff; items related to the 
Life Insurance Industry, including a copy of the Best’s 
Life Insurance News; items relating to the Federal 
government, state of Iowa, and the city of Des Moines ; 
and items to indicate our current customs and times. 

Participating in the ceremony were, in addition to 
Mr. Poorman, the Honorable William S. Beardsley, 
Governor of Iowa, the Honorable Charles R. Fischer, 
State Insurance Commissioner, and the Honorable A. 1. 
Chambers, Councilman for the city of Des Moines. The 
invocation was given by The Right Reverend Gordon 


V. Smith, S.T.D. 


THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Vice President Appointed to State Commission 


Mr. William C. Brown, Vice President and Actuary 
of the company, has been appointed a trustee of the 
Prison Officers Pension Commission of the State of 
New Jersey. 
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Try us with your most diffe 
icult “un-insurable.” 

Our proved record can do 
wonders for your sales po- 
tential. 


WE ISSUE UP TO 500% MORTALITY 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager ™ 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Liberalizes Aviation Coverage on Disability 


Aviation restrictions on disability benefits in life in- 
surance policies written by the company have been |i}- 
eralized. Effective November 1, newly issued life poli- 
cies with the waiver of premium rider are free of any re- 
strictions concerning civilian aviation. Existing aviation 
restrictions related to service in the armed forces «re 
retained. The holders of existing policies also received 
the benefit of the rider liberalization. It applies to avi- 
ation accidents occurring on and after November 1. 


Extends Accrued Benefits Period 


The new rider also extends to twelve months prior 
to written notice the maximum claim period during 
which benefits may accrue as compared to six months 
in the current rider. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Continues 1953 Dividend Scale 


A continuation of the present dividend scale for the 
coming year has been announced. A total of $17,450,000 
has been set aside for 1954 dividends to policyholders 
of the company; an increase of $1,450,000 over 1953, 
due to the larger amount of life insurance in force. 


Continues 1953 Interest on Accumulations 


Interest rates on optional settlements will continue at 
3.25% and dividends left to accumulate at 3%. 


Elects Vice-Presidents 


Gladstone Marshall has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent and actuary and Daton Gilbert to second vice presi- 
dent and actuary. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Life Insurance ©o. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Increases Dividend Scale for 1954 


This company has adopted a new and increased scale 
of policy dividends effective January 1, 1954. As a re- 
sult of the increase, the total dividends payable to pol'cy- 
owners in 1954 will be 21% more than the amoun' of 
such dividends paid in 1953. 

The new scale reflects a substantial increase in nr- 
tality profit which, however, had to be partly offset by 
some increases in expense factors. The net effect 
the new scale is substantially increased dividends ‘or 
nearly all plans, ages and durations. Increases in early 
dividends are generally larger than for later dividen'\s, 
resulting in a better dividend pattern. Also, new divi- 
dends for term plans have been increased to a greater 
degree than the dividends for other plans. 
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The interest rate allowed on accumulated dividends 
has been increased from 234% to 3%. The interest rate 
on Settlement Options is continued at 3%. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


Parkinson to Retire 


‘homas I. Parkinson, chairman of the board of the 
Society will resign at the end of his present term which 
expires February 19, 1954. 

This development resulted from charges of Nepotism 
made by Superintendent Alfred J. Bohlinger of New 
York coincident with the release of the report of the 
regular triennial examination of the Society made as 
of December 31, 1950. The superintendent stressed that 
the company is in sound financial condition, and that 
the practices to which Mr. Bohlinger objected did not 
cause the company to exceed its expense limitations and 
had since been discontinued. Mr. Bohlinger also said, 
“There is no evidence of any illegal act,” and that it was 
nepotism of which he disapproved. 

Specifically, the placing of advertising contracts 
through an advertising agency formed by Mr. Parkin- 
son’s son, the placing of large real estate and building 
projects without competitive bidding, and the hiring of 
lawyers on the board of directors were called into ques- 
tion by the examination report. The report, by its 
figures, however, indicated high investment acumen on 
the part of Mr. Parkinson and company officers. 

After issuing a press release announcing Mr. Parkin- 
son’s coming retirement, Superintendent Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger held a press conference at which he explained 
the reasons why he considered Mr. Parkinson’s retire- 
ment desirable. Ray D. Murphy, president of the Equi- 
table, said that last June Mr. Parkinson told the board 
of directors that he intended to retire on February 19, 
1954, at the end of his present term as chairman. Mr. 
Parkinson denied that he planned to retire or that he 
was ill and questioned the insurance activities of Mr. 
Bohlinger’s wife. 

After an extraordinary twelve hour special meeting 
of the directors called at the request of the superintend- 
ent, it was decided to retire Mr. Parkinson in February 
at a salary of $36,000. 

During the twenty-five years of his leadership, the 
assets of the Society increased from. $1 billion to $6% 
billion and business in force from $6 billion to over $19 
billion. 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Elects Director and Vice President 

\t a special meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany, Harold B. Myers, comptroller of the International 
Harvester Company, was elected a director and Lee H. 


Dunbar, formerly assistant secretary, a vice president. 
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INVESTIGATE 


OUR Agents and General Agents 


Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


OUR 


OUR Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent Territory es ge In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
‘Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 








TWO NEW FEATURES! 
FIRST IN CHICAGO 
AN RCA TELEPROMPTER SYSTEM .. . 


An exclusive and distinctive device to make speech- 
making easy and contribute tremendous benefits 
to your meeting. Write for Rate Card. 


A GLAMOROUS OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL... 


In a setting of terraced splendor and natural 
ene Season from May to October. 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 





TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Room 


‘“*THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA"! 
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The Christmas Candle 

















faint in illuminating power, yet the 
most penetrating light of the world. For 
our people that glowing flame stands as a 
symbol of renewed faith in our Creator and 
in our inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness—a great barrier 
against those who would alter the meaning 
of American freedom. 

May the light of the Christmas Candle shine 


on you and yours this Christmas Season. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 








A faithful 
following ... 





yo excellent reputation of this com- 


pany among its thousands of policy 
owners is due to the fine service rend- 
This 
reputation is one of our most valuable 
assets. 


ered by Monumental Agents. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.—Baltimore 























JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance Co. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Continues 4%, to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
y 


Directors of the company voted to continue payment 
in 1954 of 4% interest on dividend accumulations and 
policy proceeds left with the company by policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The company says it has never paid 
less than 4% on these funds. Directors also voted a 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ per share payable November 
2, 1953 to stockholders of record October 28, 1953. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Revises Dividend Scale on Current Issues 


The board of directors approved the company’s 1954 
dividend schedule at its October 28th meeting. ‘Vhis 
schedule, which will become effective January 1, 1954, 
will produce an aggregate disbursement of dividends 
next year approximately 12% greater than the amount 
disbursed by the company this year. 


Continues Dividend Scale on Prior Issues 


The new schedule is based on a dividend formula 
which reflects the improvement in interest rates on cur- 
rent investments and a revised expense allocation and 
will affect policies issued by the company since October 
16, 1947. Dividends under policies issued prior to that 
date will be on the same scale as those payable under 
the present 1953 schedule. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Liberalizes Dividend Scale 


The company’s half a million policyholders will bene- 
fit from a substantially liberalized dividend scale in 1°54. 
The new scale provides for a record distribution to pol- 
icyholders of $21.3 millions, which is $3 millions or 16% 
more than last year. In total, this increase is twice as 
large as the normal yearly increase which would have 
been distributed under the old scale. The additional 
amount will be equitably divided between holders of 
CSO policies and American Experience policies, with 
the shorter limited-pay-life policies getting an especi:lly 
generous boost. 


Continues Interest on Accumulations 


Income and settlement options and dividends on ‘e- 
posit will continue to receive the 3% rate, which will 
also be applied to the Agents’ Retirement Plan. Suppie- 
mentary funds accumulated for pension trust conver- 
sions will receive 3% interest instead of the present rate 


of 2.75%. 
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NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Medical Director 


Dr. James T. Montgomery has retired under the 
company’s pension plan and has moved to Texas. He 
will continue to be associated with the company as spe- 
cial representative, contacting companies in the south- 
western territory. 

Dr. Montgomery has been succeeded as medical di- 
rector by Dr. Eugene V. Higgins who has been with 
the North American since September 1, 1951, first as 
assistant medical director, and since March 1953 as as- 
sociate medical director. 


OCCIDENTAL Life Insurance Co. of California 
Los Angeles, California 


New Group Division 


A new group sales and service division has been 
established and Herbert D. Eagle elected a vice president 
of the company to head the new division. Principal 
function will be selling and servicing both group life and 
group accident and sickness benefits. All other functions 
of the company’s group operation will continue under 
the direction of vice president John P. Dandy. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Re-Enters Hawaii 


This company has returned to the Hawaiian Islands 
with the appointment of James F. Tani, Honolulu busi- 
ness and insurance man, as general agent there. 

Pacific Mutual, oldest of all California life insurance 
carriers, was the first life company ever to establish an 
agency in the Islands. The original Honolulu agency, 
opened in 1877, remained active for nearly SO years. 


POSTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New 5 Year Renewable and Convertible Term 


The company has announced a new five year renew- 
able and convertible policy, which is renewable to age 
65 with expiry ages to 66-70, is issued between ages 
20-55, has a minimum of $10,000, and is written sub- 
standard to Class C (175%). It is convertible at any 
time while the policy or any renewal is in force, right 
up to the last expiry date. 

The gross premiums are low participating rates and 
the illustrative dividend scale projects a very low net 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 










balance... 
the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope gives 
balance to motion. 


Tradition, product 
and management 
give balance to a life 
insurance company. 


Fidelity is a well- 
balanced company. 
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The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 

















ATLAS... 


. +. according to legend, sup- : 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our so anaes Ne 
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Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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‘Insurance 4)) Gompany | 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


JOHNSON D. HILL, pREsiDeNT 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


%& Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


%* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


*% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 
lifetime benefits. 


% Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


*% Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 























Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$186,500,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 | 
. .- The Company also holds over $81,500,000 | 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 





* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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POSTAL LIFE—Continued 


cost. Annual premiums per $1,000 for ages 20, 30, 40, 
and 50 are $6.78, $8.21, $11.56, and $21.86. The 
waiver of premium benefit is available at a small addi- 
tional premium. In the event of permanent and total 
disability, the benefit waives the term premiums to ave 
65 and then the plan automatically converts to an ordi- 
nary life plan with the premiums continuing to |e 
waived. 


POULSEN INSURANCE Company of Americ: 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company was incorporated September 18, 1953; 
licensed and began business October 7, 1953 with capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $62,000. The company writes 
accident and health insurance only on the non-participit- 
ing plan. Officers are: President, Geo. H. Poulsen; 
exec. vice-president, Gerald J. Koehler; vice-president 
& manager, Roy W. Holland; vice-presidents, J. George 
Dillon, Frank J. Bartsch; vice-president & treasurer, 
Donough W. Young; secretary-general counsel, Robert 
A. Schneider. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Enters A. & H. Field 


Effective November 2, this company entered the non- 
cancellable sickness and accident field, and is offering 
a complete line of non-cancellable and guaranteed con- 
tinuable personal sickness and accident contracts. .\n 
individual hospitalization policy is also available. Plans 


are included for both men and women, paying mont!lly : 


benefits from one to ten years for disability from sick- 
ness and up to lifetime payments for disability resultiig 
from accidents. All policies are participating. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Reduces Premium Rates 


A reduction in premium rates for most of the life 
insurance policies issued in the United States by tiie 
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company has been announced. The reductions in pre- 
mium average per $1,000 of insurance about $1.50 on 
ordinary and limited pay life ; $1.00 on endowments and 
retirement income 65 and 70 and $0.35 on term forms. 
Disability reductions average about $0.40 on all forms 
where a separate extra disability premium is charged. 


THE UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Writes Group Policy 


The writing of a group life insurance program for the 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Local #355 in Baltimore, 
Maryland, enabled this company to pass the half-billion 
dollar mark of life insurance in force. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Elects Three 


Three executive elections by the board of directors of 
the company at the annual fall meeting of the board held 
October 22nd have been announced. Arthur F. Max- 
well, president of the Biddeford Savings Bank, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, was elected to the board of directors, John 
R. Carnochan, formerly second vice president and as- 
sistant to the president, was elected vice president, and 
Stephen W. Johnson, formerly controller, was elected 
vice president and controller. 


VULCAN Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Appoints New Medical Director 


Dr. Joseph Campbell has been appointed medical di- 
rector succeeding Dr. J. M. McDowell, recently de- 
ceased, 


THE WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Co. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


New Company 


This company was incorporated January 29, 1952; 
licensed and began business April 1, 1953 with capital 
of $150,000 and surplus of $105,000. It will write ordi- 
nary insurance on the non-participating plan. The of- 
ficers are: President, Harold E. Cowieson; vice-presi- 
dent, James C. Gregory, Dr. Thomas R. Mathew, H. 
l.avon Payne; secretary-treasurer, Gertrude 1.. Cowie- 
son; and medical director, Dr. Robert Flinn. 
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UNITE with UNITED 
AND 
MAKE A SUCCESS 
OF YOUR INSURANCE CAREER 


UNITED OFFERS: 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, 
including additional payment for hospi- 
tal confinement. 


Fire Insurance Protection on Weekly Plan. 
Commercial Department: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Policies. 


Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage. 


All Forms of Ordinary Life Insurance 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











IMPLEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


The carpenter must have his saw and hammer, the 
farmer his hoe and plow, and the chemist his test 
tubes, ete., if each is to accomplish in his work, results 
commensurate with his respective training. 

So it is with the Life Underwriter, and the extent 
of the success he attains in his work is measured by 
the tools at his command. 

Implementing the knowledge and training to the 
Sales Representatives of the National Old Line In- 
surance Company is the vast array of sales assistance 
furnished by the Company in its understanding of the 
problems and needs in the field. Being agency minded, 
the National Old Line makes no reservations of ma- 
terial or personal help and service to its Sales Repre- 
sentatives, and is unreservedly committed to this 
principle. 

The success of the individual Sales Representatives 
of the National Old Line Insurance Company is re- 
flected in the continued substantial Growth of the 
Company. 


W. E. DARBY 


President 


A. L. REED 


Agency Director 


A Hundred Million Dollar Foundation Operating in Twenty States 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE OMAHA 
Independence Building 4805 S. 24th St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Bell Building Russ Building 


DALLAS TULSA 
9339 San Fernando Way American Air Bldg. 
DENVER WASHINGTON 


Colorado Building 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 





AIR CONDITIONED 
HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Special Issue of the Mississippi Law 
Journal 

In May 1953 the University of 
Mississippi sponsored an _ Estate 
Planning Conference for attorneys, 
trust officers, and insurance under- 
writers. Among the lecturers were 
such noted authorities as Professor 
William J. Bowe of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Joseph Trachtman of New 
York City, and Robert Ash _ of 
Washington, D. C. 

This special issue of the Journal 
contains the proceedings of this con- 
ference, covering valuable informa- 
tion on such subjects as the estate 
tax, the gift tax, the roles of life 
insurance and the intervivos trust 
in estate planning, the audit of the 
tax returns, the advantage of a cor- 
porate fiduciary, and the probate of 
the will. 

$1.50 per copy; published by the 
Mississippi Law Journal, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi. 


Compound Interest and Annuities— 
Certain by D. W. A. Donald, O.B.E., 
T.D., F.F.A. 

The twelve chapters of this book 
contain definitions and elementary 
propositions: solutions of problems 
in compound interest; valuation of 
annuities-certain ; analysis of the an- 
nuity; capital redemption policies; 
valuation of securities; cumulative 
sinking funds; income tax; varying 
rates of interest and construction of 
tables and much other material. 
Answers to the exercises are pro- 
vided at the end of the book along 
with descriptive compound tables. 

Emphasis is on the basic nature of 
each problem with attention focused 
on the application of general prin- 
ciples to specific solutions. The au- 
thor has excluded everything not of 
direct use to the student and has 
tried to avoid undue complications. 
Exercises have been provided for 
practice in handling compound in- 
terest tables, and for help in prep- 
aration for examinations of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries and Faculty 
of Actuaries (Great Britain). 

300 pages, $4 per copy; published 
by the Cambridge University Press, 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, New 
York. 


Tax Planning for Foundations and 
Charitable Giving by William J. 
Casey, J. K. Lasser, and Walter 
Lord. 

Government policy resulting in 
high taxes and inflation has seriously 
weakened the finances of churches, 
private schools and charities. Infla- 
tion has increased their costs while 
high taxes have dried up _larve 
sources of support. This new study 
analyzes the public policy which 
gives tax concessions for charital)le 
gifts made by individuals and busi- 
nesses. It spells out how churches, 
charities and schools can aid in 
meeting the financial problems of in- 
dividuals and businesses and by (o- 
ing so increase their own financial 
strength. 


The study is concerned with ways 
and means of setting aside income 
and wealth for such civic purposes 
and shows how to minimize the net 
cost of supporting religion, education 
and charity. 


236 pages, $12.50 per copy: pub- 
lished by Business Reports, Inc., 
One Main Street, Roslyn, L. I., New 
York. 


Fundamentals of Federal Old Age 
& Survivors Insurance revised by 
Laurence J. Ackerman, .and Funda- 
mentals of Government Life Insurance 
revised by Charles K. Reid, II, 
CL. 


These are two of the American 
College of Life Underwriter’s most 
widely used publications which have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
Dean Ackerman of the school of 
business administration at the wni- 
versity of Connecticut has revised 
the first in collaboration with Da id 
Ivry, C.L.U., Assistant Professor of 
insurance on his staff. Mr. Reid \ 10 
revised the second volume is c1- 
sultant in the company relations |i- 
vision of the Life Insurance Age: -y 
Management Association. Both h:»- 
chures are primarily used in tie 
C.L.U. study program for part A of 
the C.L.U. examinations. 

$.50 per copy; available from tie 
American College of Life Undcr- 


writer's, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 
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Selling Business Insurance by Edward 
J. Mintz, C.L.U., LL.B. 

[he twenty-four chapters of this 
new guide to selling business in- 
surance include such titles as, 
“\Why Insurance Plans are Being 
Adopted,” “Closing the Business In- 
surance Case,” “Typical Stock-Pur- 
chase Plans,” “Key Men Insurance,” 
and others. The many tips and 
pointers tell where to find prospects 
for this type of coverage, the presen- 
tations most suitable for various situ- 
ations and answers to objections 
which may be raised. 

In addition the book describes and 
analyzes the controversial bank loan 
business insurance plans, and sug- 
gests methods of attaining proper 
relations with attorneys, trust of- 
ficers, and accountants. 

244 pages, $3.59 per copy; pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


UTUAL FUNDS bought securi- 
Mie: on balance during the break 
in the stock market this year, and 
sales of new shares to investors ex- 
ceeded redemptions by a wide mar- 
gin, according to John M. Sheffey, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association of Investment Compa- 
nies. 

For the quarter ended September 
30, sixty-four mutual funds, ac- 
counting for more than 80% of the 
total assets of all mutual funds, 
bought $170,319,000 of securities for 
their portfolios, compared with port- 
folio sales of $102,545,000. Sales of 
their own shares to investors were 
$128,843,000 and redemptions by 
shareholders totaled only $40,526,- 
000, Mr. Sheffey said. Shares of 
mutual funds are redeemable at any 
time at the option of the holder. 


Redemptions by shareholders dur- 
ing the past quarter were at an an- 
nual rate of 5% of total net assets, 
and were lower than redemptions 
during the second quarter this year, 
which in turn were less than those 
of the first quarter. Thus redemp- 
tions have tended to dry up in a de- 
clining market. The average annual 
ratio of redemptions to net assets 
since 1940 has been 7.8%. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 

















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Make it the Biggest Bonus ever— 
Give it in U.S. Savings Bonds 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 companies 
that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know what your 
employees think of Savings Bonds—they spell it out for 
you every month in their Savings Bond allotments. 

If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are won- 
dering whether your people would like to receive their 
bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 

—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes —8,000,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

—the ranks of Payroll Savers are growing: On June 
30th sales of $25 and $50 Savings Bonds, the sizes 
purchased chiefly by Payroll Savers, were 6% and 
9% higher than in the corresponding period of 


1952. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: 75% of the 
$7,400,000,000 Series E Bonds which had matured 
up to June 30, 1953, were being retained by their 
owners beyond maturity under the automatic ex- 
tension program. 


—on June 30, 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals —totaled 
$36,048,000,000, a new high. 


It costs no more to give your Christmas Bonus in Savings 
Bonds. To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not provide 
the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar Sa\ ings 
Bond looks bigger and better than a check for $75. \/ake 
this a merrier Christmas for every employee. Give the gift 
that keeps on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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()uestions ¢ Answers 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) (Continued from November) 


“A’s” PERSONAL SITUATION: 


(Note: The following additional 
facts pertain to “A’s” personal situ- 
ation. These, together with the facts 
presented for the business situation 
in the last issue of this magazine, 
form the basis for the remaining 
questions. ) 

“A” is age 38. His wife is age 34. 
They have three children ages 1, 
4, and 9. 

Although “A” considers his fu- 
ture to be a rosy one, he is deeply 
troubled by thoughts of the posi- 
tion of Mrs. “A” and the children 
in event of his death. He recog- 
nizes that Mrs. “A” has no training 
or aptitude for business, and that 
the children deserve all her time. 

“‘A’s” personal assets held in his 
own name, include his unencum- 
bered home, worth $25,000 ; common 
stocks, present market value, $5,000; 
United States “E” bonds, present 
value, $5,000; mortgages and notes 
receivable, $6,000; cash $10,000; 
and personal effects, $10,000. In 
addition, he possesses the business 
interests previously described. (As- 
sume no key man insurance plan 
has yet been adopted.) 

“A” knows that Mrs. “A” would 
not receive any income from the 
corporation for several more years, 
at least. Although his share of the 
profits from the partnership have 
averaged $22,000 annually during 
the past five years, he realizes that 
she would get considerably less after 
his death. 


Fur December, 1953 


“A” owns $40,000 of ordinary 
life insurance payable to his wife, 
$30,000 in one sum and $10,000 in 
monthly installments for 20 years 
from date of death. He has a $5,000 
ordinary life insurance policy pay- 
able in one sum to his mother, age 
64, to whose support he contributes. 

“A’s” present will leaves all his 
property to Mrs. “A.” It contains 
a common disaster clause providing 
that if Mrs. “A” dies within 30 days 
of the date of his death all of his 
property is to go to his children 
equally. 


QUESTIONS 5 & 6. 


(a) If “A” should die with- 
out having changed his present 
will, discuss the principal prob- 
lems which would confront Mrs. 
A” as the owner of (1) a two- 
third interest in the partnership, 
and (2) a one-fourth interest in 
the corporation. Explain. 

(b) Discuss the principal 
problems which would confront 
(1) the surviving partner and 
(2) the surviving stockholders 
if “A” were to die now. 

(ec and d) You have been told 
by “A” that he and the other two 
owners of the corporation “Sun- 
set Supplies, Inc.” will not ‘con- 
sider a business interest liquida- 
tion plan at this time. Therefore, 
considering only the partnership 
“Farm Products Distributors,” 
set forth the essentials of the spe- 
cific recommendations you would 


make to the partners (“A” and 
his brother “B”) which if 
adopted, would solve the greater 
portion of the problems per- 
taining to the partnership arising 
out of the death of either partner. 


Answer to Questions 5 & 6. 


(a) (1) A partnership is a per- 
sonal contract and is legally termi- 
nated upon the death of a partner. 
If “A” should die, therefore, Mrs. 
“A,” as the owner (after probate) 
of his two-thirds interest in the part- 
nership, would have to decide 
whether to liquidate the business or 
to continue it on a reorganized basis. 
Liquidation would undoubtedly be 
accepted only as a last resort, since 
it almost invariably results in some 
shrinkage and, in many cases, very 
severe shrinkage. Physical assets of 
the partnership would have to be 
disposed of at a fraction of their 
real value, and accounts receivable, 
collected under the stress of liquida- 
tion, would suffer through numerous 
compromises. Finally, goodwill— 
an extremely valuable asset to 
“Farm Products Distributors” — 
would be completely sacrificed. 

There are three possible bases on 
which the business might be con- 
tinued. The first possibility is that 
Mrs. “A” and “B” enter into a new 
partnership to continue the old busi- 
ness. This solution hardly seems 
practicable, since Mrs. “A” has had 
no business experience and, in addi- 
tion, would need to devote full time 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


to the children, at least, for several 
years. If Mrs. “A,” despite her 
lack of business aptitude and train- 
ing, should insist on active partici- 
pation in the business, the success 
of the business could be threatened. 
On the other hand, if Mrs. “A” did 
not actively participate in the busi- 
ness, it is fairly certain that “B” 
would insist on a larger share of the 
profits, assuming that he would con- 
sent to such an arrangement in the 
first place. 





A second approach would be for 
Mrs. “A” to buy “B’s” interest in 
the partnership and continue the 
business as a sole proprietorship. 
Two factors would militate against 
this possibility: Mrs. “A’s” lack of 
business training and the problem 
of raising funds. Furthermore, “B” 
might be averse to selling his in- 
terest. The possibility that “B” 
could buy “A’s” interest and con- 
tinue the business alone would in 
all probability have to be ruled out, 
since it is highly unlikely that “B,” 
having been in the business only 
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The Pilot Is Fifty! 


Pilot Life’s insurance in force and assets literally doubled every 
five years for a quarter century. The Pilot’s financial statements have 
shown splendid increases in every one of its 50 years. Policyholders 
and beneficiaries have received more than $79 million. They have 
never received less than 4% interest* on funds left with the company. 


Growth in itself is common to virtually every successful company. 
But many aspects of The Pilot’s growth are unusual. Never in its 
50 years did the company fail to expand. Its asset-liability ratio 
is $116 to $100. The company’s home office administration has 


become a national model. 


Today The Pilot serves more than 1,750,000 men, women and 
children. It stands as a pattern for other companies wishing to spread 
their services to all walks of American life. 


*The Pilot guarantees 24%—is now paying 4%—and has never paid less 


than 4% in all its 50 years. 
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PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS « 0. F. STAFFORD, President « GREENSBORO, N.C. 








eight years and receiving only one- 
third of the profits during that time, 
could finance the purchase. 
Finally, “A’s” interest might be 
sold to an outsider. This seems the 
best prospect despite several diffi- 
culties that would be involved. The 
purchaser would have to be accept- 
able to “B” otherwise he could in- 
sist on liquidation. This limitation, 
plus the fact that Mrs. “A” would 
probably press for a prompt sale, 
would have a tendency to depress 
the price which could be obtained 
for “A’s” interest. In any case, the 
determination of a fair price for the 
business interest of a deceased, in 
the absence of a buy and sell agree- 
ment, is always a difficult matter. 


(2) “A’s” death would have no 
legal effect on the existence of “Sun- 
set Supplies, Inc.,” but it would 
create difficulties for Mrs. “A,” 
nonetheless. Her position in this 
case would be that of a minority 
stockholder. If Mrs. “A” should 
retain the stock owned by her hus- 
band she faces the prospect that she 
will receive no income from it, since 
no dividends have been paid by the 
corporation to the present. She 
could be subjected to deliberate 
“freezing-out” tactics. The other 
stockholders probably would not 
welcome Mrs. “A” as an officer in 
the corporation and could defeat 
her efforts to get on the payroll or 
the -board of directors. 


If Mrs. “A” should attempt to 
dispose of her stock she would en- 
counter serious difficulties. One 
problem would be that of determin- 
ing a fair price for the stock. More 
important, however, would be the 
problem of securing a fair price, 
since the market for minority stock 
in a close corporation can be ex- 
tremely limited. 


(b) (1) As pointed out above, 
“A’s” death would terminate ‘he 
partnership with “B.” If the pzart- 
nership should have to be liquida‘«d, 
“B’s” interest would likely sut‘er 
because of the shrinkage that al- 
most invariably accompanies for: ed 
liquidation. Furthermore, he would 
find himself without a job. The al- 
ternatives to liquidation would be 
to accept a new partner, who might 
possibly be Mrs. “A,” or to sell out 
to Mrs. “A.” There would be no 
assurance that “B” and a new pait- 
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ner would enjoy as harmonious and 
profitable relationship as prevailed 
in the original partnership. It ap- 
pears that “A” and “B” complement 
eachi other and have established a 
division of responsibilities that is 
mutually advantageous. It is rather 
wlikely that a new partner would 
possess the particular skills and con- 
tacts that were contributed by “A.” 
The other possible alternative—sale 
of “B’s” interest to Mrs. “A”— 
would raise the problem of determin- 
ing a fair price and would probably 
mean the loss of livelihood for “B.” 
He might remain as manager of the 
firm, but after having been a part- 
ner, he would probably find dis- 
tasteful the new role of employee. 
Moreover, the loss of “‘A’s” serv- 
ices and advice might prove fatal 
to the business. 


(2) The surviving stockholders 
are not faced with the problem of 
dissolution, but they are confronted 
with the necessity of raising funds to 
buy “A’s” stock interest, unless they 
are to contend with a minority stock 
interest throughout the foreseeable 
future. The minority interest might 
be represented by Mrs. “A,” who 
would certainly expect some in- 
come from the stock. This would 
likewise be true of anyone to whom 
she might sell the stock. It is con- 
ceivable that the stock might be 
purchased by a competitor who 
would use his access to the corpora- 
tion books and trade secrets to do 
serious, if not irreparable, harm to 
the firm. In any case, a disgruntled 
minority stockholder can be very 
troublesome to the management in 
their attempt to carry out plans for 
the development of the business. 
“A’s” services as sales manager 
would have to be replaced by either 
the new stockholder or a new officer. 
In either case, a higher salary might 
have to be paid this person for he 
may not wish to invest in the future 
of the business as had “A.” This 
payment of a higher salary would 
reduce the net earnings available to 
the stockholders. 


(ce & d) “A” and “B” should enter 
into an agreement that in the event 
of the death of either, the survivor 
would purchase the interest of the 
deceased for a price stipulated in 
the agreement, with the executor of 
the deceasd being bound to sell the 
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Bankerslifemen Know How 
To Help Each Other 


Bankerslifemen are a very cooperative group and probably 
would work out a stunt like the one shown if there were that 
much concentration in one alumni group. Actually Bankerslife- 


men come from many schools. 


There is one part of their schooling that they do have in 


common .. 


. the training they receive in their agencies and in 


Home Office schools. Bankerslifemen are trained alike . . . in 


a pattern of proved success. 


Because they do have this type of training, Bankerslifemen 
are the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 


fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS SY COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


tOWA 





business interest for the agreed 
amount. This type of contract is 
known as a binding “buy and sell” 
agreement and is entitled to specific 
performance on the grounds that a 
partnership interest is unique prop- 
erty. 

A basic problem in a buy and sell 
agreement is to determine the price 
at which each interest will be sold. 
The price, of course, should reflect 
the realistic value of the deceased’s 
interest at the time of his death, 
including an allowance for good will. 
From a procedural standpoint, the 


agreement may specify an exact 
price for each interest or it may pre- 
scribe the method by which the value 
of each interest can be determined. 
A fixed price has the advantage of 
exactness, with several corollary ad- 
vantages, but there is a danger that 
the price will be outmoded by the 
time of death. To guard against 
this contingency, it is customary to 
provide for periodic revaluations, 
with the last valuation filed prior to 
the death of the first partner fixing 
the amount to be paid. Nevertheless, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued Once the valuation has been de- ‘“B’s” interest is worth $80,000. The es 
termined, the problem of financing cross purchase plan should be util- ae 
the partners may neglect to revise must be considered. The agreement ized. Under this plan “A” would = © 
the valuation or may fail to agree could conceivably be financed in insure “B’s” life for $80,000 and bel ling 
‘ Jae as z Aes: ‘ i P . “p> os mast 45 less fr 
on a subsequent valuation. If a for- several ways, but life insurance is “B” would insure “A’s” life for ic 
mula is used, various methods of considered the ideal method. The $160,000. Therefore, if either should ne 
determining the value might be pre- unique advantage of life insurance die, the insurance on his life would" bi 
scribed, the most common being lies in the fact that the event which provide the funds for the purchase oe 
book value, capitalization of earn- creates the need for cash provides of his interest by the survivor. Each ei 5 
ings, and appraisal by disinterested the cash. To illustrate the method partner should pay the premiums Lae 
accountants. These methods are like- in the present case, it will be as- for the insurance on the life of the . - 
wise subject to certain disadvan- sumed that “A’s” interest in the other. In view of the disproportion- oe 
tages. partnership is worth $160,000 and ate amount of insurance which “B” moges 
must carry on “A’s” life, the insur- ate cla 
ance should be on the ordinary life oo 
plan. Even so, “B” may find it dif- — 
ficult, if not impossible, to pay the _ 
premiums on $160,000 of life insur- § 7 "© 
ance. In such event, “A” could pay fer of 
a portion of the premiums, treating cordar 
such payments as loans, to be acded 
to the purchase price of “A’s” inter- QUES 
est. If the insurance proceeds prove 
—_—__ = inadequate to liquidate the aug- (a 
_ 2; — ig mented purchase price, “B” could the . 
&, 1 give “‘A’s” estate a promissory note § ee" 
< nd ; for the difference. Another solution, jj from 
not so satisfactory, would be for nersh 
\7 \ “B” to purchase only the amount of § ™ wi 
insurance on “A’s” life that he could J (b 
Py ial » afford, leaving the remainder of the A’s 
®, mae taduanity wre = vewweiae per purchase price to be covered by an whiel 
, a. but too often it is too limited. Sila witieiaeadin dialie erty 
a Consider this: Accidental death is the nm I 7 y . (1) 
No. 1 killer of men up to age 37... the Several beneficiary arrangements 
No. 2 killer to age 44... at any age a flouter of are likewise possible. The proceeds 
Catastrophe medical science, a flaunter of mortality tables. might be paid to the partnership, 
Medical Coverage Our “Maximum Accident Indemnity” policy will surviving partner, estate of the de- 
provide enough coverage for this sudden, unpre- = 
Hospitalization . . . dictable hazard . . . for any client, regardless of ceased, heirs of the deceased, =< 
Individual & Family the amount of life insurance he can qualify for... trustee. No method 1S without its (2) 
or pay for. disadvantages. Various legal, tax, 
Avtation & Tovel Our many friends in the life insurance industry and reimbursement complications 
Accident . . . regularly use this exclusive facility to write double, may result from the wrong type of 
World-Wide Unusual pf ene) hag anngsietcing beneficiary designation. In most (3) 
ond Extraordinary @ prime attrection for new clientele. cases, it is considered advisable to 
Special Risks You should know more about this clean, liberal have the proceeds paid to a trustee, 
contract—one of this company’s many unusual spe- who will pay the money over to the 
cial facilities. Write today for full details about executor of the deceased’s estate in 
“Maximum Accident Indemnities,” a surprisingly exchange for the deceased’s intcrest 
low-cost coverage in any amount from $10,000 in the partnership. If a trustee is 
A &H Income to *200 000 not used, the proceeds shoul! be % 4ng, 
Protection . . . 7 paid to the surviving partner who 
Even for Life CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY an then use the funds to purcliase (a 
America’s Only 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 the deceased’s interest from his ex- have 
Department Store of quetin Se panne 8 on pga ecutor. om 
A&H&H Insurance United States Life Insurance Company In addition to making provi sion = 
for such matters as have been nien- = 
tioned, the “buy and sell” agreement se 
should allow for adding or sulsti- i 
tuting life insurance policies, }T0- ~ 
vide what disposition shall be made _ 
by the estate of the deceased part- » de 
ner of the life insurance he owned _ 
on the survivor, and specify that the a 
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surviving partner will assume all of 
the obligations of the partnership, 
holding the deceased’s estate harm- 
less from claims of the business 
creditors. The possibility of amend- 
ing, revoking or terminating the 
agreement should be contemplated 
and such provisions inserted as will 
make it flexible in meeting changed 
conditions. 

Another recommendation would 
be that both partners have appropri- 
ate clauses in their wills instructing 
their executors to recognize the 
terms of the buy and sell agree- 
ment and to take whatever steps 
are necessary to expedite the trans- 
fer of the business interest in ac- 
cordance with these terms. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) Explain the difference in 
the application of the Federal 
income tax to earnings realized 
from operation of (1) the part- 
nership, and (2) the corporation, 
in which “A” has an interest. 

(b) On the assumption that 
“A’s” will and the manner in 
which he holds title to his prop- 
erty remain unchanged: 

(1) Make a list of his total as- 
sets (using book values for 
his business interests) 
which would be includable 
in his gross estate for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 
Enumerate the various types 
of deductions which are al- 
lowable under the Federal 
estate tax. 

Make an approximate es- 
timate of “A’s” net taxable 
estate under the Federal es- 
tate tax. 


(2) 


(3) 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a)(1) The partnership would 
have no income tax liability since 
partnerships are not treated as tax- 
able entities under the Federal in- 
come tax law. The partners must 
report their share of partnership 
tarnings as personal income on 
their individual income tax returns 
whereas the partnership renders only 
an information return, sworn to by 
one of the partners, showing the 
gross income, deductions, capital 
gains or losses and disposition of 
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partnership earnings. A _ partner 
must include in his individual re- 
turn, in addition to other income 
from the partnership, his distribu- 
tive share of partnership net income 
whether distributed to him or not. 

(2) A corporation is a taxable 
entity for Federal income tax pur- 
poses and must pay a tax on its 
net income at the rates prescribed 
for corporations. If the income after 


taxes is distributed to the stock- 
holders in the form of dividends, 
such dividends are taxable to the 
stockholders as ordinary income. 
Thus, there is double taxation of 
distributed corporate earnings. 
Moreover, if a corporation should 
attempt to avoid the second tax by 
withholding earnings in excess of 
the amount dictated by sound busi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ness policy, it subjects its net in- 
come to a penalty surtax for “im- 
proper accumulation of surplus.” 
In the case of “Sunset Supplies, 
Inc.”, no dividends have been de- 
clared for apparently sound busi- 
ness reasons so, most likely, only 
the corporate income tax on the 
earnings would apply. 

(b) (1) The “gross estate” of an 
individual for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses is the total value of all prop- 
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erty, whether real or personal, tan- 
gible or intangible, the beneficial 
ownership of which rested in the 
decedent at the time of his death, 
except real property outside the 
United States. All personal prop- 
erty is subject to tax regardless 
of situs. Property that passes by 
will or intestate law is included 
in the gross estate as well as 
property which had been trans- 
ferred prior to death but in which 
the decedent had retained a right 
or interest, or property which had 
been transferred in contemplation 
of death. Life insurance proceeds, 
though payable to a third party 
beneficiary, are included in the gross 
estate if the insured possessed at the 
time of his death any incidents of 
ownership in the policies or apart 
from that test had paid the pre- 
miums on the insurance, directly or 
indirectly. Business interests are 
valued on the basis of what a will- 
ing buyer would pay a willing seller 
in view of the net value of the as- 
sets of the business and its earning 
capacity. If the value of the de- 
cedent’s interest has not been fixed 
by a binding buy and sell agreement, 
the tax authorities will normally in- 
sist that the value of good will be 
included. 

In “‘A’s” case the following assets 
would be included in the gross estate, 
with the book value being used for 
the business interests : 


re er eae $ 25,000 
Common Stocks ......... 5,000 
2 ee 5,000 
Mortgages and Notes ... 6,000 
Re eric s os. a uicTas 10,000 
Personal Effects ........ 10,000 
Stock in “Sunset 
WO OE eee cces 34,000 
Partnership Interest ..... 160,000 
Life Insurance .......... 45,000 
MME. Sicckitscnsaweteats $300,000 


(2) Various deductions can be 
made from the gross estate to ar- 
rive at the net estate, to which the 
Federal estate tax is applied. The 
facts of “A’s” situation would en- 
title his estate to the following de- 
ductions : (1) Funeral expenses ; (2) 
Administration expenses ; including 
the executor’s commission and at- 
torney’s fees; (3) Claims enforce- 
able against the estate; (4) Marital 
deduction. 

(3) “A’s” gross estate is valued 
at $300,000. Funeral and last ill- 

























ness expenses could be expected to (a) 
aggregate at least $3,000. Charge § of nev 
accounts, accrued income taxes and § recom 
other debts would probably amount § omme 
to another $2,000. For the purpose (b 
of this estimate it can be assumed § new it 
that the expense of settling the es- f and a 
tate would approximate ten per cent §f may 
of the gross estate, or $30,000. There § “A’s” 
is no mortgage or other major ob- & vided 
ligation, and no charitable bequests § in tah 
are contemplated. It would appear §f each s 
then that the adjusted gross es- § option 
tate would be in the neighborhoo:! of § and t 
$265,000. Since “A’s” will specifies § would 
that Mrs. “A” is to receive all his (d 
property, his estate would be en- 9... 
titled to a marital deduction of one- 4%” 
half of the adjusted gross esate, 9 peon 
or $132,500. From the remaining § 5 ciry 
$132,500, the specific exemption of Bo. 4 
$60,000 should be subtracted to ar- eral y 
rive at the net taxable estate. In impo 
tabular form these deductions would fis fk 
appear as follows: i. a 
ee Se ee $300,000 tate | 
Less : 
Funeral and last 
“ts aie weep GUO Ans 
Debts of the estate .. 2,000 
Expenses of adminis- (a 
eee 30,000 = 35,000 buy 
Adj sross Estate ....... ‘$265,000 fy moth 
= Gross Estate $ 3100 
Marital Deduction. .$132,500 tract 
Specific Exemption. 60,000 192,500 tion | 
Net Taxable Estate .........- $ 72,500 =. 
. come 
QUESTIONS 8 and 9. and « 
a life 
Since the other two owners of J 2 1 
the corporation, “Sunset Sup- § ‘res 
plies, Inc.” will not consider a § @ th 
business interest liquidation plan J "ore 
at this time and since “\’s” § sider 
brother, his partner in “Farm § the « 
Products Distributors,” is not § *¢s 
prepared to go ahead with a @ ™ur 
partnership interest liquidation a 
plan, “A” has decided to inervase 5140 
his personal life insurance pro- In 
gram. It is his conviction thai he advi: 
should use personal life insur: § (isal 
ance primarily for the protec- shou 
tion of his family in the even: of B 340 
his death and should let his busi- § iota! 
ness interests stand on their own not 
feet from the point of view of J com 
shrinkage due to estate taxes or trac’ 
depreciation in values. He is § essa 
willing to assume new annual § acc) 
premiums of $1,800. by | 
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(a) Describe the type or types 
of new life insurance you would 
recommend and justify your rec- 
ommendation. 

(b and c) Explain how the 
new insurance, the old insurance 
and any Social Security benefits 
may be programmed so _ that 
“A’s” family needs may be pro- 
vided for most effectively, stating 
in tabular form with respect to 
eaclhi specific need the settlement 
options you would recommend 
and the manner in which you 
would designate the beneficiaries. 


(d and e) Assuming your prev- 
ious recommendations as_ to 
“A’s” personal insurance have 
heen adopted, what other legal 
instruments should he consider 
for the disposition of his gen- 
eral property estate? Outline the 
important features which should 
be included in these instruments 
in order to round out his es- 
tate plan. 


Answer to Questions 8 and 9. 


(a) In the first place, “A” should 
buy a survivorship annuity for his 
mother with an income of perhaps 
$100 per month. This type of con- 
tract is ideally suited for a situa- 
tion in which an elderly person is 
dependent on a younger person for 
support. The mother needs an in- 
come for life of a definite amount, 
and only a survivorship annuity or 
a life income policy can guarantee 
an income of a specified amount, 
irrespective of the beneficiary’s age 
at the death of the insured. Further- 
more, where the beneficiary is con- 
siderably older than the insured, 
the cost is extremely low. For the 
ages involved in this case, the pre- 
mium for a life income of $100 a 
month would probably not exceed 
$140. 


In the second place, it would be 
advisable for “A” to obtain some 
lisability income protection. He 
should have a minimum income of 
$400 a month if he should become 
totally disabled. Most companies do 
not offer this type of protection in 
connection with life insurance con- 
tracts, so it would probably be nec- 
essary for him to obtain it under 
accident and health policies issued 
by the accident and health depart- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


ment of life insurance companies 
or by casualty insurance companies. 
Protection in the amount of $400 
per month would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $200 per year. 

Finally, it would appear that any 
new insurance should feature pro- 
tection rather than investment. ‘‘A’s” 
anticipated retirement needs can be 
met without any endowment or re- 
tirement annuity contracts. If he 
continues under OASI coverage, he 
will be entitled to $80 a month at 
65, and Mrs. “A,” at age 65, will 
be entitled to an additional $40; giv- 
ing them a combined income of 
$120. The cash values under the 
present and new insurance will be 
substantial at age 65 and can be 
used to supplement the OASIT bene- 
fits. Furthermore, there is every in- 


the purchase of a survivorship an- 
nuity for the mother and $400 of 
monthy disability income, “A” 
should be able to buy approximately 
$58,000 or $59,000 of new ordinary 
life insurance, with waiver of pre- 
mium in event of total disability. 
(b & c) It can be assumed that 
the cash needs of “‘A’s” estate can 
be met from liquid assets in the 
property estate or (in view of the 
preamble to this question) from 
liquidation of one or both of the 
business interests. The entire insur- 
ance estate, therefore, can be used to 
provide income to “A’s” survivors. 
A rough appraisal of the income 
potential of “A’s” insurance estate 
would indicate that, with the help 
of the OASI survivorship benefits, 
an income of $500 a month could 
be provided for all periods of fam- 
ily dependency (until youngest child 


$80. This is the maximum since 
“A’s” salary under the “new start” 
arrangement has exceeded the $3, 
€00 limit both years. Mrs. “A” 
would be entitled to a mother’s bene- 
fit of 34ths of the primary insur- 
ance amount, so long as she has 
dependent children of “A” under 
her care. Each dependent child un- 
der 18 would be entitled to a benefit 
equal to one-half of the primary in- 
surance amount plus an equal share 
of an additional benefit of one- 
fourth of the primary insurznce 
amount. There is an overall limi- 
tation of $150 per month for any 
family unit. Therefore, the income 
for the first 14 years would be the 
maximum of $150 even though the 
oldest child would reach 18 in the 
meantime. The income would drop 
to $120 after the second child reaches 
18 and would be discontinued after 





























































dication that, if “A” lives and keeps _ is at least 18) with enough left over a further three years, when the ‘a 
his health, he will accumulate a siz- to provide a life income of $300 a youngest child reaches 18. When § “O°" 
able property estate, part or all of month for Mrs. “A.” Mrs. “A” attains the age of 65, i ‘ 
which can be liquidated, if neces- “A” would be “fully insured” at however, she would be entitled toa vb 
sary, to provide an income to “A” the time of his death, which means widow’s benefit of 34ths of the pri- y - 
and his wife after he retires. This that the whole range of benefits— mary insurance amount of $60. 935 
suggests that the new insurance lump sum, survivorship, and retire- About $42,000 or $43,000 of in- OAS 
should be on the ordinary life plan. ment—would be payable. The pri- surance proceeds would be placed Mrs 
With the $1,450 that remains after mary insurance amount would be under the interest option until \rs. pe 
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“A” reaches 65, at which time they 
would go under a life income op- 
tion with payments guaranteed for 
ten years. It is estimated that this 
amount of insurance would pro- 
duce a monthly income of about 
$235 or $240, which, added to the 
OASI benefit of $60, would give 
Mrs. “A” an income for life after 
65 of approximately $300. 

At 214% interest each $1,000 of 
proceeds will yield a monthly in- 
terest payment of $2.06. For the 
purpose of this problem, however, 
an interest yield of roughly $2 per 
month per $1,000 may be used. The 
interest on the $42,000 or $43,000 
which was earmarked for the life 
income option would aggregate ap- 
proximately $85 and would be pay- 
able from the date of “A’s” death 
until the proceeds are placed under 
the life income option. Therefore, 
only ° $30,000 would be needed to 
produce an income of $300 a month 
during the “youth of old age.” This 
insurance would be left at interest 
for the first 17 years, after which 
it would go under the installment 
time option, to be liquidated over a 
14-year period. The same combina- 
tion of options would be used for 
$7,000 of proceeds needed to sup- 
plement the $150 of interest and 
$120 of OASIT benefits to produce 
the desired income of $500 per 
month after the two older children 
have reached 18. The income for 
the first 14 years following “A’s” 
death would be met from $160 of 
interest, $150 of OAST benefits, and 
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$25,000 of proceeds, liquidated over 
the period under the installment time 
option. 


There are other methods by which 
this insurance could be programmed, 
of course, but the principal advan- 
tage of this type of program is that 
no part of the proceeds is exposed 
to shrinkage through the death of 
the primary beneficiary unless and 
until she reaches the age of 65, 
and even then a ten-year guarantee 
is provided for the $42,000 or $43,- 
000 that is committed at that time. 
Mrs. “A” should be appointed pri- 
mary beneficiary for all the pro- 
ceeds, with the children designated 
contingent beneficiaries. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This an- 
swer was based on the Social 
Security law as it stood at the 
time of the 1952 CLU examina- 
tions. It therefore does not re- 
flect the changes effected by the 
1952 amendments to the law.) 


(d and e) The other instruments 
which would appear desirable in this 
case are: 


(1) A binding “buy and _ sell” 
agreement for the partnership inter- 
est would seem desirable even if it 
is not presently financed by life in- 
surance. It should of course pro- 
vide for a basis of valuation and a 
plan of installment payment. Al- 
though it lacks the certainty and 
promptness of payment which would 
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be associated with the insured plan 
previously recommended, it is far 
better than a plan that might be 
improvised after death or an agree- 
ment giving the survivor an option 
to buy the deceased’s interest. The 
lack of training or aptitude for the 
business on the part of Mrs. “A” 
precludes any arrangement under 
which she should try to continue 
under a new partnership with “B” 
and it would certainly not be desir- 
able for “‘A’s” estate to continue in 
this partnership in any way. A 
further advantage of a “buy and 
sell” agreement is that a good start 
has been made and later on the part- 
ners could be urged again to fund it 
with life insurance. 


If the facts of the question are to 
be interpreted as meaning that “A” 
and “B” are not willing to consider 
this arrangement (which does not 
seem reasonable in light of its ad- 
vantages and the fact it involves no 
expenditure), then “A” could at 
least insert a provision in his will or 
testamentary trust authorizing a sale 
to the surviving partner on some 
stipulated basis of valuation which 
might even be less than the going 
concern value in order to make pur- 
chase by the survivor an even more 
attractive alternative to liquidation. 
This would help to meet the legal 
problem with which the survivor is 
confronted in purchasing for him- 
self an interest in a_ partnership 
which he is legally required to 
liquidate but it leaves much to be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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desired, including the fact that there 
is no obligation on the part of the 
survivor to buy. 


(2) A binding “buy and sell” 
agreement for the stock interest in 
the close corporation would also be 
desirable for the same reasons as 
mentioned in connection with the 
partnership even though it is not 
presently financed by life insurance. 
Again, as in the partnership case, if 
this arrangement would be barred 
by the facts of the question, “A” 
could include some provision in his 
will or testamentary trust authoriz- 
ing sale of his interest to other 
stockholders and perhaps even stat- 
ing the basis of valuation. However, 
this is not binding on the surviving 
stockholders and therefore does not 
guarantee any market at the stipu- 
lated price. 


(3) A testamentary trust rather 
than a simple will. In view of Mrs. 
“A’s” lack of training and aptitude 
for business and the fact that the 
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children are quite young, it would 
seem desirable to have a testamen- 
tary trust with a corporate trustee. 
After the debts of the estate have 
been met, the trustee could then 
take possession of all of the assets 
(other than the personal effects 
which should go direct to Mrs. “A’’) 
and administer them as a trust dur- 
ing Mrs. “A’s” lifetime and for such 
a -period thereafter as “A” may 
deem in the best interests of the 
children. 

The trust instrument should spe- 
cify the investment powers of the 
trustee, including his right to re- 
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ceive payments for the partnership 
and close corporation interests in 
installment payments, any  safe- 
guards on which he should insist to 
protect the trust estate under such 
payments, the power of retaining 
any securities that might not be le- 
gal investments for a trust estate, 
and the arrangement respecting re- 
tention of the home or of its sale if 
that should seem desirable. 


The instrument should also con- 
tain provisions respecting applica- 
tion of the trust income, poss ble 
invasion of the principal for educa- 
tion, emergency and other speciiied 
needs, and the plan that “A” desires 
for ultimate disposition, including 
any powers of appointment he tay 
wish to grant. This group of provi- 
sions should be specifically tailored 
to the needs and circumstances of 
““A’s” dependents and should give 
the trustee discretionary powers suf- 
ficiently broad so that he can supple- 
ment the programmed life insurance 
benefits previously described in such 
a way that the dependents of “A” 
will get the maximum satisfaction 
from the combination. 


This trust should be set up in such 
a manner that an amount equal to 
one-half of “A’s” “adjusted gross 
estate” (as that term is used for 
Federal estate tax purposes) quali- 
fies for a marital deduction. If there 
seems to be any reason.for believing 
that the property passing into the 
testamentary trust and to Mrs. “A” 
direct would have a value of less 
than one-half of the “adjusted gross 
estate,” it may then be necessary to 
qualify some of the life insurance 
proceeds for a marital deduction by 
giving Mrs. “A” a right of with- 
drawal or of appointing to her own 
estate. 


(4) Mrs. “A” should have a will. 
On the basis of the facts given it 
would seem this might be relatively 
simple for the time being, perhaps 
leaving everything to “A” if living, 
otherwise to the children. “A's” 
trust should be so drawn that if 
Mrs. “A” fails to exercise sich 
rights as may have been given to /iet 
to qualify the trust for the marital 
deduction, the children will be cared 
for thereunder without Mrs. “A” 
being obliged to create a trust ‘or 
them. 
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ave never b int lite insurance 


A challenging statement 


for family men 


by AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART 
President, 


General Foods Corporation 


“T HAVE always looked at life insur- 

I ance as something you don’t really 
‘buy.’ For what is life insurance actu- 
ally? Isn’t it simply an agreement by 
you to accumulate a certain amount of 
money for future needs? 

“Ask any family man why he has life 
insurance and he’ll probably say ‘pro- 
tection.’ And rightly. However, many 
fail to realize the unique advantages of 
life insurance as a means of saving. 

“It’s only human nature to need a 
systematic incentive to make real head- 
way saving money. A sound life insur- 
ance program, because it calls for reg- 
ular premium payments, provides such 
an incentive. 

“And the ‘nest egg,’ made possible 
by the ever-growing cash values of pol- 
icies, has helped many a family through 
financial emergencies. 

“TI advise any young family man to 
start early to build his life insurance 
program. He needs its protection— 
and the backlog of savings it creates.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


This company, one of the largest in the 
world, has over 95 years’ experience and an 
outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 
lifferences among life insurance companies. 
It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the life insurance issued by this company 
goes to those already in the Northwestern 
Mutual **family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program in the last two years? If not, you 
will be wise to do so. And you'll find real 
advantage in calling upon the skill and un- 
derstanding of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for over thirty years. Mr. Igleheart has followed his 
own prescription, having, as he says, “practically made himself broke’ at the time he was married 
in order to own the amount of life insurance he felt he needed. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 surance Company 


MILWAUKEE wis ON SIN 


\PPEARING IN: TIME, OCTOBER 12 AND NOVEMBER 9; IN NEWSWEEK, NOVEMBER 16 AND DECEMBER 7 
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So 8e? 


says Mrs. M. R. Snow 


Spokane, Washington 


"From the day we were married in 1942, we saved 
every possible dollar for the time when Mike could 
buy his own business and be his own boss. But our 
savings account didn't grow very fast during those 
lean years of World War Il when Mike was in the 
Air Force. And following his discharge in 1945, 
my husband worked three years as a bakery dis- 
tributor and spent several more in sales work to 
enable us to reach our goal. 


"When we finally became the proud owners of a 
grocery store in 1949, we were overjoyed, think- 
ing we were ‘set’ for life. But it wasn't long before 
our dream of independence and security was 
shattered. Instead of being ‘his own boss’, Mike 
found that the life of a grocer was confining and 
the problems were unending. So before the year 
was over we sold the store. 


"But we didn't give up our dream of independence 
and security. In fact, our dream came true sooner 





than we thought possible following Mike's decision 
to again try sales work. Life Insurance selling 
appealed to him... and after considering a good 
many companies, he realized that the Minnesota 
Mutual offered what he wanted—really workable 
sales tools and a friendly spirit of cooperation and 
encouragement. 


"Now after almost two years with Minnesota 
Mutual, Mike knows that his greatest sense of 
security stems from his own ability as a salesman. 
And in life insurance selling he has the opportunity 
to make that ability count. He's his own boss, able 
to ‘promote himself as fast as his talents will 


x 


carry him. 


"Jeff and Pat, our children, and | believe in Mike's 
ability, too. We have seen how his love for his 
fellow man, his ability to meet people and his 
unbounded enthusiasm have all combined to make 
him a truly successful life insurance salesman. 


M. R. Snow became associated with The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in September, 1951, quickly putting Minnesota Mutual's Organized 
Sales Plan to effective use. Proof of this is his total paid production in 1952 
which amounted to $886,778. This amazing record won him recognition as 
one of the Company's leading producers of ordinary business in 1952, his 
first full year under contract. Further indications of Mike's sales success 


are his membership in the Company's Fifty Club, open only to salesmen 
producing $50,000 or more examined business per month, and his App-A- 
Week Club membership. At this writing, he has produced at least one policy 


a week for 65 weeks. 
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THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


This letter, written by 
the wife of a Minne- 
sota Mutual salesman, 
is published here as a 
deserved recognition | 
of the enduring con- 
tribution she and her 
husband are making 


toward the continuing 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY qrovth and progres 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
Organized 1880 


of the Company. 





